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Committee on Scientific Work Committee on Public Health Committee on Cancer 


Committee on Rural Health Committee on Health Education Committee on Rehabilitation _ | 
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Committee on Blood Banking Committee on Medical Services to the Indigent 
Committee on Interprofessional Activities | Committee on Veterans Affairs 
Committee on Medical Education and Hospitals National Emergency Medical Service 
Committee on Medical Service Nursing Education and Service Committee on Polio 
Committee on Maternal and Child Health Committee on Chronic Illness 
Committee on Coroner's Laws Grievance Committee Committee on Scientific Exhibits 





COUNTY AND STATE MEDICAL SOCIETIES EXIST FOR TWO REASONS ... 


To supplement medical education so that physicians may take 
full advantage of the latest scientific developments. 


To maintain and improve the standards of medical care for 
you, your family and your community. 











IOWA STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 


529 36th Street, Des Moines 1 2, lowa 
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Iowa’s Colleges Need Your Help 


to train the leaders 
of tomorrow . . . 


The independent colleges of Iowa are de- 
voted to the task of developing the com- 
munity and business leaders of tomorrow. 
A liberal arts curriculum gives the stu- 
dent a broad-gauge education, while the 
small student body offers more chances 
for the student to assume responsible 
positions. One Iowa businessman ex- 
plains it this way: “It has been our 
experience that the self-confidence devel- 
oped in colleges such as those represented 
by the Iowa College Foundation produces 
a better balanced and more mature indi- 
vidual who works well with others, and 
has the background of experience and 
knowledge to grow with his company and 
accept more and more responsibility. The 
benefits we have already reaped induce us 
to increase our support of this type of 
higher education.” 





HERE IS THE EASY WAY YOU CAN HELP 








The lowa College Foundation 
BRIAR CLIFF COLLEGE MARYCREST COLLEGE 
Sioux City, Iowa Davennort, Iowa 
BUENA VISTA COLLEGE MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Storm Lake, Iowa Sioux City, Iowa 
CENTRAL COLLEGE PARSONS COLLEGE 
Pella, Iowa Fairfield, Iowa 
CLARKE COLLEGE ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Davenport, Iowa 
CORNELL COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Mount Vernon, Iowa Dubuque, Iowa 
GRINNELL COLLEGE UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY 
Grinnell, Iowa Fayette, Iowa 
LORAS COLLEGE WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Le Mars, Iowa 
LUTHER COLLEGE WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE 
Decorah, Iowa Oskaloosa, Iowa 
SIMPSON COLLEGE WARTBURG COLLEGE 
> Indianola, Iowa Waverly, Iowa 
IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 











The Iowa College Foundation asks you to contrib- 
ute to the operating expenses of its 18 member 
colleges. Your contribution will help these schools 
to balance their books. Without new sources of 
financial aid the colleges will be forced to curtail 
their services . . . or to accept government aid. 


By banding together, Iowa’s colleges have made it 
easy for you to contribute fairly. Unless otherwise 
specified, 60% of your gift will be divided equally 
and 40% will be divided according to total enroll- 
ment of full-time students. 


Do your part for Iowa’s private colleges by send- 
ing your tax-deductible donation to the Iowa College 
Foundation, Grinnell, Iowa. 


This page sponsored by THE MAYTAG COMPANY FOUNDATION, INC. 
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GREAT IOWA MARKET com 





because they give each 


They attract more listeners 
listening area more individual attention! 


THIS MEANS HEAVIER SATURATION 


Yet, as a network package, costs are surprisingly favorable 
One order takes care of every detail of placement. 
For fast action, call the nearest Pearson Office. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
57 Post St. 508 Glenn Bldg. 
Sutter 1-5568 Jackson 5-2912 


2330 W. 3rd St. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 
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COVER: Iowa State College Men’s Chorus appears at 1955 Homecoming 
game against Kansas State. Photograph by Robert Beasley. 
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Address all editorial and subscription mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. Advertising 
Address: Box 163, West Des Moines, Iowa. Subscription price $2.75 per year, $5.00 for two 
years. Single Copies 50¢. Back Copies 50¢. 35¢ for Vol. 3, No. 2 and before. Unfolded color 
pages, 10¢. Bound volumes, per year, $3.50. Heavy, leatherette, 12-issue binders, $3.00. 


Manuscripts or art rasan ne be accompanied by addressed envelopes and return post- 
age. ae" Publisher Pp ibility for return of unsolicited manuscripts or art, 
althouf®h every effort will be enmie to care for them properly. 


The IOWAN is published every-other-month (on the nearest Tuesday to the 
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y Elm, Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Copyright 1956 Sentinel Publishing 
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FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 














12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including post&ge, handling. 
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v FRIENDLIEST IN THE FRIENDLY MIDWEST! 


Me 


GENERAL OFFICES OTTUMWA, IOWA 


WE INVITE YOU TO USE OUR HOTELS 


AS YOUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. 
PLEASE WRITE US FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


CONCERNING ‘OUR SERVICES AND FACILITIES. 
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S IS proper, the first issue of our fifth year has been a 


great deal of fun to put together. Not without its 
headaches, of course. At first, the story on Iowans in the 
Olympics looked like a relatively simple thing to tackle. 
As it developed, it could hardly have been more complicated. 
We know there must be a number of competitors that were 
left out, but hope the number has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Perhaps with the help of our readers we can make 
the list complete. Going over old newspaper files for the 
story was both complicated and enlivened by the fact that 
the Olympics have come during presidential election years. 
If our knowledge of sports has not gained too much, we are 
certainly well up on William Jennings Bryan, FDR’s first 
nomination fight and the Bull Moose bitterness. 

For his color football pictures appearing in this issue, Bob 
Beasley took nearly 100 pictures at three football games last 
fall. A versatile photographer and writer, he also covered 
the Lansing pheasant hunt for us. Formerly employed by 
the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, he is now working on a 
Madison, Wisconsin, newspaper. 

Two Cedar Rapids housewives are among Iowa’s top free- 
lancers. Nancy Gibbons Zook and Joan Liffring Heusinkveld 
both have their bylines in The Iowan again. 

All in all, it appears to make an interesting anniversary 
issue. It occurred to me the other day that our progress has 
been rather comparable to the growth of my nephew, recently 
turned four. To wit: first birthday, starting to walk but 
hard to keep under control; second birthday, interesting but 
not very intelligible; third birthday, not quite as demanding 
while waking up to the world; fourth birthday, beginning to 
make a little sense. 

* * * * 

About this time of year, we like to remind our readers 
again that The Iowan makes a darn good Christmas gift, in 
our estimation anyway. I don’t want to belabor the point, 
but a number of business firms have sent it to customers and 
clients with excellent results (at least everyone we know of 
has been happy about it). And it seems to have solved a 
lot of individual shopping problems. We will be happy to 
advise you on bulk rates (for 15 or more subscriptions), tell 
you if prospective recipients are taking the magazine and 
send our attractive gift cards — as well as send along the 


magazine. p) Micki. 
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00 AS FABRIC MAKERS ADVISE... 


“Bleach them all 
-with Dexol./” 


THE REALLY FEMININE BLOUSE comes into its 
own! For Arnel Triacetate makes the 
fabric safely machine-washable...and 
Dexol makes it safely bleachable! 


Pure white Dexol Powder Bleach dis- 
solves instantly. Bleaches out spots and 
stains with a gentle bubbling action. 
Actually brightens all fast colors. 


Tucked front blouse by Sidney Heller, with stitched 
collar and bow, cuffed sleeves. In white—and Dexol 
Powder Bleach will keep it sparkling for the entire 
life of the fabric! Sizes 30 to 38. About $10. 


So do as leading fabric makers advise: use 
Dexol Powder Bleach every time you 
wash anything. Dexol gets your whole 
family wash bleach-clean...without any 
danger of bleach damage! 


Dexol Sanitizes and Deodorizes 
as it Whitens and Brightens 











Embroidered blouse by Debut, with scalloped collar and panel. Bleach it Shirtwaist blouse by Sidney Heller. In white with notched collar and full 
every time you wash it (but only with Dexol Powder Bleach) to keep it cuffed sleeves. Like all blouses on this page, it’s Dexol-bleachable, and 
spotless white and fresh. Sizes 32 to 38 and 9 to 15. About $9. needs little ironing. Sizes 30 to 38. About $10. 











SI RGANIZED in 1880, 
\ . 

Iowa Stare is the 

Dior oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 


a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Sowa Slate 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STAHL, Secretary 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


























"Serving Eastern lowa 
With the Finest in 
Office Equipment 

and Supplies" 


yg BUSINESS 
L/S sQuipment 








“The Office Supply Store” 


Second Ave. and Fifth St. S. E. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Dial 4-8642 














MERRY CHRISTMAS 
Sirs: 
Another copy of The Iowan received 
a heartwarming welcome from me to- 
day. I am so very grateful to life-long 
friends in Anamosa who, through the 
kindly offices of Santa Claus in 1955, 
made me acquainted with your very 
worthwhile product. I hope I may 
never be without it. It makes me won- 
der how many of our states have taken 
up the idea . . . Thanks to all concerned 
for making such a treat possible every 
two months, although I confess I de- 
velop a homesickness for the Hawk- 
eye State. 
MRS. HELEN GERBER REED 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
* It is hard to classify all of the state 
magazines. Private ones with a more 
or less general content exist in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Colorado, 
Florida, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Texas, West Virginia and Idaho. 
State-backed magazines are published 
in Arizona, Vermont, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and several other states. 
They vary greatly in format, content 
and quality, ED. 


CLINTON COMPLAINTS 
Sirs: 

A copy of The Iowan, August-Sep- 
tember issue, was just given to me by 
a friend who knew I am interested in 
Clinton — having lived there ten years, 
several years ago — and think it is one 
of the nicest towns I have ever lived in. 

But I have a peeve with this pub- 
lication — just why did you take the 
picture on the cover from that view? 
Had you stood on the southeast corner 
and taken the lovely Van Allen store 
you would really show downtown 
Clinton to advantage. The store is not 
only one of the prettiest stores, outside 
and in, in the state of Iowa, but de- 
serves some recognition. It was opened 
64 years ago and is a home-owned 
store with the third generation now 
managing it. 

The Van Allen’s have always lived 
in Clinton and have done a great deal 
for Clinton and community. 

I have no interests in Clinton and 
have no motive for writing this, only 
wonder why you would play up to a 





chain store instead of a high class 
home-owned store? 

Outside of that I enjoyed the mag- 
azine, the new bridge etc. — that | 
haven't seen. 


CHRISTINE AMOS 
Cedar Rapids 


* No slight intended. We just used 
what the photographer shot. ED. 


Sirs: 

I have read the August-September 
issue of The Iowan with much interest 
You commented on covering more 
cities in the future. I noticed the ar- 
ticle on Clinton did not carry any in- 
formation about the fine Wecmen’s 
Clubs there. Women’s Clubs are do- 
ing such splendid work oyer the state 
and I do hope that some mention may 
be made of them in some future ar- 
ticles. 

MRS. CLARK MECHEM 
First Vice President 


Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Thompson 


*We did give the Junior Women's 
Club credit for their help in starting 
the Clinton Symphony. Otherwise, we 
regret that space did not permit us to 
recognize the good work of the Clinton 
women's clubs and other organizations. 
ED. 
SHARE THE WEALTH 

Sirs: 

For two long years I’ve planned to 
write and tell you how much I enjoy 
your fine magazine. The articles, pic- 
tures, recipes and intimate glimpses of 
Iowa are pure pleasure. I am inclined 
to flaunt some of the “I told you so’s” 
to the California natives and even to 
residents of Maine where I visited this 
year. I took three issues of The Iowan 
with me, as I wanted to show it off 
and brag a little of Iowa. 

Naturally the Clinton magazine is 
dear to my heart, having been born and 
spent the most wonderful years of 
childhood in the Fair City. Would it 
be possible to send the issue to eight 
following residents . . . I want them 


to appreciate your fine (and I repeat) 
magazine and what better way than 
this. I knew everyone pictured and 


felt right at home again. 


JOSEPHINE HENLE 
Los Angeles 
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CARBON CHOSE 


IOWA FOR ITS EVEREADY PLANT” 


A. S. Johnson, President, National Carbon Company 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


“After a study of 21 cities in four 
states, National Carbon Co. chose 
Red Oak, Iowa as the site of its new 
Eveready brand batteries plant. 

“Among the factors that deter- 
mined our choice was the availa- 
bility of industrious, quick-to-learn 
people. Iowa employees showed 
strong basic intelligence and an 
ability to understand quickly the 
various manufacturing steps. Maxi- 
mum production of 50 battery types 
was achieved in minimum time. 


“A spirit of friendly cooperation 
between the city and the plant, and 
between employees in the plant has 
resulted in high productivity, ex- 
cellent product quality and a fine 
safety record. 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


“The majority of supervisory and 
staff positions are now filled with 
locally hired people, and many 
Iowans have gone on to important 
positions at other National Carbon 
locations.” 


The high intelligence and mechani- 
cal ability Mr. Johnson mentions 
are accepted facts by lowa industry. 
The state has a fine educational 
system including vocational train- 
ing. And much of Iowa’s labor 
supply comes from its farms and 
has worked with machinery from 
childhood. If you have a move in 
mind, write the lowa Development 
Commission for information on 
lowa’s labor force and many avail- 
able plant sites. 


Address your inquiry to — 


348 Jewett Building e Des Moines 9, lowa 





What's Happening 
IN IOWA 











[ owa’s total nonagricultural employ- 

ment reached a new peak during 
June of this year ... the Iowa Labor 
Review reported nonfarm employment 
at 650,250, a gain of 8,950 over June 
of 1955 ... during the first half of 
1955, about 19,600 workers have been 
added to Iowa’s nonagricultural em- 
ployment . this represents an in- 
crease of 11,800 workers over the first 
half of 1955, and 8,550 above the 
average of the previous six months’ 
high of 1953. 

Construction contracts awarded in 
May set a record high with a total 
evaluation of $33,390,000 . . . total con- 
tract value for the first five months 
of 1956 is 27.5% greater than the cor- 
responding period in 1955 . . .business 
and commercial construction has had 
the largest relative gain and is cur- 
rently 53.9% ahead of the rate of the 
past year. 

According to Dun and Bradstreet, 
Tne., the number of new corporations 
formed in the U. S. continues to break 
all previous records . . . corporations 
in the State of Iowa have increased 
11.5% as compared to a national in- 
crease of 4.1% over the year-ago 
figure. 

A 24 minute, color sound motion 
picture, ‘“Iowa’s Expanding Economy” 
has been prepared by the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune .. . the picture 
describes Iowa’s economy, the state’s 
location, labor and transportation ad- 
vantages it will be shown to 
advertising and marketing executives 
in the major cities of the U. S. during 
the next five months ... the film 
presents an excellent picture of the 
state’s industrial growth and impor- 
tance among U. S. markets. 

Iowa’s per capita effective buying 
income increased 7% in 1955 over 
1954... the national increase was 
3% .. . according to Sales Manage- 
ment magazine’s “Survey of Buying 
Power”, Iowa buying income was 
$1,591 per capita in 1955... this is 
$107 greater than 1954 and $50 greater 
than the national per capita increase 
in 1955. 

This same report ranked Iowa first 
in the seven states of the West North 
Central group among the 20 
states west of the Mississippi, only 
five have higher per capita buying 
incomes than Iowa... the Hawkeye 
state ranked above the oil-rich states 
of Texas and Oklahoma. 

“Survey of Buying Power” breaks 
down Iowa’s income per spending 
unit (family) as follows .. . 284% 
earn up to $2,500; 27.2% earn from 
$2,500 to $4,000; 31.5% earn from 
$4,000 to $7,000; and 12.9% earn over 
$7,000 ... these figures compare 
closely to the national average. 
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The gitt 
the connoisseur 
of fine foods 
will give again 
this Christmas 





Franzenbura 


Hickory Smoked Meats 


Each year, more people give 


Franzenburg Hickory Smoked 
Meats for Christmas. The reason 
is this: those who receive these 
world famous hickory smoked 
delicacies can’t keep quiet about 
their sweet, smoky, succulent 
flavor. A flavor and tender good- 
ness acclaimed by connoisseurs of 
fine food and just plain people who 
enjoy good things to eat. A flavor 
captured by old world methods of 
curing and smoking Iowa's finest 
pork and beef. 


THE FRANZENBURG “SAMPLER” — 
is a special gift package of these 
delicious meats. It includes 1 Ib. 
bacon, ring of bologna, plump links 
of pork sausage, and a half pound 
each of sliced baked ham and dried 
beef. We deliver it wrapped in 
parchment, neatly cartoned, with a 
special gift card from you en- 
closed. Just send your gift list 
with $5.25 for each “Sampler”. 


Or, you may want to order other 
Franzenburg meats. Ham, regular 
— $1.10 Ib. (10 to 14 Ibs); Ham, 
baked and boneless — $1.60 Ib. (7 
to 10 Ibs); Bacon slab — $1.10 Ib. 


Send your order today to 


FRANZENBURG 


Wolf Creek Smokehouse 
Box 700, Conrad, Iowa 
Satisfaction and delivery guaranteed 
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HAWKEYELAND 


THIS KOREAN WAR BONUS 


F YOU are concerned about taxes or 

raising money for the increasing need 
of our state institutions and agencies, 
you should look carefully at the Korean 
War bonus bond proposal to be voted 
on in the November election. This ex- 
pensive proposition is set up to take 
over $33,000,000 out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets over the next 20 years at the 
rate of $1,300,000 a year in principal 
and up to about $700,000 a year in 
interest. 

As passed unanimously by the last 
legislature, the $26,000,000 Korean 
War bonus would be financed by a 
bond issue at no more than 214% 
interest, to be paid by a one mill levy 
on monies and credits and other intan- 
gible property and by a special property 
tax assessment. State officials believe 
the first levy will bring in less than 
$700,000 a year, so the property rap 
will be about one-third of a mill. 

The total interest cost of the bond 
issue will be $6,825,000 at the 244% 
rate. Actually, Iowa bankers are quite 
doubtful if the bonds can be sold at 
that rate on the present market. Recent 
bond sales in other states have been 
offered at rates approaching four per- 
cent interest. One group is now buy- 
ing bonds at 214% but is not expected 
to do so for long. 

In addition to principal and interest, 
the state must pay for expensive ad- 
ministrative costs in distributing the 
bonds. So far, Iowa has spent $435,000 
on the World War II bonus. It is 
estimated that from 90,000 to 100,000 
Iowans (those with six months or more 
residence in the state before entering 
service) will be eligible for a bonus. 
Payments will be by months served be- 
tween June 27, 1950 and July 27, 1953 
for those serving a period of no less 
than 120 days before November 25, 
1953. 

Bonuses will amount to $10 to $12.50 
per month with a $500 maximum. The 
average will probably run around $200 
to $250. 

It also made Korean War veterans 
eligible for the $500 exemption on the 
assessed valuation of their property now 
enjoyed by World War II veterans. 
(Those of other wars get more.) 

The history of yeterans’ bonuses in 
Iowa dates back to World War II when 


voters authorized $22,000,000 worth of 
bonds to issued for the purpose at 5% 
interest. 

Following World War II, a bonus of 
$93,000,000 was voted to veterans of 
that conflict. $58,000,000 of this was 
taken out of the general fund which 
had a large surplus at the time. (The 
surplus was due in part to the lack of 
building at state institutions. We have 
never made up the lag.) A bond issue 
of $35,000,000 was authorized in the 
1948 election to make up the difference. 

Sale of the World War II bonds in 
1949 was made at an advantageous 
time at phenomenally low rates. Inter- 
est ran from .625% on short terms to a 
high of 114%. We are still paying for 
these bonds at the rate of $2,000,000 a 
year via a .46 mill property tax. They 
have cost $14,416,060 so far and 
$22,750,000 in bonds remain outstand- 
ing. 

Many thinking people, a number of 
whom support the bond issue, agree 
with the state representative Gus 
Kuester of Griswold who said recently, 
“They made a mistake in ever starting 
to give veteran’s bonuses.” The re- 
spected legislator continued, “I think 
the bond issue will carry, but it cer- 
tainly would help to have the money to 
meet our many pressing needs.” 

A legislator with a distinguished 
World War II record states the case 
against bonuses succinctly, “A man 
serves his country rather than his state.” 

The Korean War is as terrible a one 
as America has ever fought. Those 
who were in it have the state’s grati- 
tude. Yet with its control of the per- 
sonal and corporation income tax, the 
federal government should foot the fi- 
nancial bill. Iowa's limited sources of 
taxation are already strained to pro- 
vide for the increasingly critical needs 
of parks, roads, colleges, mental insti- 
tutions, welfare activities—all of which 
are of interest to the veteran——D.E.A. 





DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 

N interesting idea we understand 

at least one group is considering 
will raise the hair of certain oil inter- 
ests. The suggestion is to lobby for a 
27\4% depletion allowance for farmers 
just as the oil producers now have. In 
case you are not familiar with the de- 
vice, oil producers are allowed to de- 
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duct 2714% of their income before 
they pay taxes. 

In other words, if their income is 
$100,000 a year, they pay taxes on 
just $72,500. The reasoning behind it 
is that they are in a speculative busi- 
ness with high exploration or invest- 
ment costs and one that is necessary for 
the national welfare. 

It is felt the same arguments can be 
put up for the farmer receiving it. 
Supposedly some or all of the present 
farm benefits would be dropped if the 
plan were to be adopted. 

The reason the oil interests might be 
concerned — the end result might be 
that no one will get the 2714%. 


SPARE THE TREES 


AYBE we're just being old-fash- 

ioned about the whole thing, but 
like George Washington’s father we 
aren't too happy about trees being 
chopped down. Perhaps it can be laid 
to ignorance, but it would seem that a 
little intelligent planning could spare 
many of the stately elms and maples 
that have been making way for “prog- 
ress” around the state. 

In many matters, our forefathers in 
Iowa were mot very far-seeing. A 
notable example was their destructive 
method of farming. But in one respect 
they had more vision than we do today. 
All across our virgin and barren prairie, 
thousands of trees were planted and 
carefully nursed. The present genera- 
tion of Iowans is enjoying the fruition 
of this planning. There are few Iowa 
cities or towns without blocks of beau- 
tiful tree-lined streets. 

Recently, Grinnell lost most of the 
fine, old elms along U.S. 6 through 
the city on a repaving and widening 
program. The result for the travler 
has certainly not been a happy one. 
Whereby the reaction to Grinnell used 
to be “My, what a charming town,” it 
is now a feeling of resignation that this 
is but another, characterless little city. 
The rest of Grinnell may be just as nice 
as ever, but the “main drag” is the 
showcase. 

What is worse, traffic has not been 
noticeably speeded up and the new U.S. 
6 superhighway will by-pass the city 
entirely. 

Grinnell’s fate is not unique. Fair- 
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field underwent the same unpleasant 
experience a couple of years ago. Oska- 
loosa appears to be the only place 
where the residents had the gumption 
to oppose the “improvement.” It is 
too bad the 1948 battle of the house- 
wives there did not have more far- 
reaching consequences. 

We can see the point of some city 
fathers that it is a wonderful deal to 
have the state pave a main city street 
and the state has an obligation to do 
so. After all, it collects the gas taxes 
and should maintain streets on the pri- 
mary system. But in most of the cases 


it looks to us as if it would have been 
better for the state to make the neces- 
Sary repairs in town and move the high- 
way out of the city entirely. 

Lest all blame for tree destruction be 
put on those concerned with road con- 
struction, a bit of the spotlight should 
be turned on those interesting individ- 
uals who appear to have a fetish to 
destroy every tree they can. We are 
not talking about those interested in 
proper tree care, but the ones who 
blithely blight a city in the name of 
efficiency or something else. Let them 
move to Nevada. 








“Most wives say in-laws stay too long.” 
“But your folks are here and gone before I know it.” 
“They’ve got things to do, places to go. It’s that Central 


Life plan.” 
“Retirement income?” 


“Sure. They’ll never be a burden on us.” 


“Well, I hope you...” 


“I’m ’way ahead of you. I saw the Central Life man 


last week!” 


YOU'VE GOT 'TIL AGE 65 TO GET 


READY. BETTER START NOW WITH... 


Contral dite 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE 


DES MOINES 
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Planning Ahead for 


PLENTY 
OF POWER 


for Progress in 


bpileoland 


is always an important 
job with 
Iowa’s largest utility. 























* Newest addition to Ipalco’s generating facilities will soon take form at 
Council Bluffs. A new 90,000 KW No. 2 Unit will go into service in 
December, 1958 . . . more than doubling the capability of this plant. 


hen Ipalco-Land calls for more power, Reddy Kilowatt 
and his helpers at Ipalco will be ready for the job... 
with power to spare. 

In the spring of 1957, construction will begin on the 
$13,000,000 addition to Council Bluffs Power Station which will 
add another 90,000 KW to the fast-growing Ipalco System. 
With this Unit in service, the capacity of Ipalco’s generating 
facilities will have more than trebled since the ending of 
World War II. 

Our goal has always been to make it possible for every- 
one in Ipalco-Land to Live Better . . . ELECTRICALLY. 
Constant planning and accomplishment will provide all the 
power needed to make Ipalco-Land a better place for work- 
ing, farming and living. 

Live Better . . 
A ELECTRICALLY 


* Up goes a tower on the second 161 KV Transmission Line 
. aed om po geen a Biufs and Des 
oines. It will serve as an additional tie between the 
Towa YPower Z\np \bicur Co. Council Bluffs Station, Sewn chore, and Iowa’s largest 
an > : power station in es oines, the principal generating 

DES MOINES, IOWA facilities of the Ipaleo System. 
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What does a Scandinavian 


name mean on a ballot ... compared 


to Truman, how did Stevenson fare in 


1952... do groups influence voting? 


A lot of questions need answering when 


The Politicians Look at the Election 


F YOU had to run the current gen- 
LT ccai election campaign in Iowa for 
either the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans, your strategy would probably be 
fairly simple. 

Interviews with veteran Iowa cam- 
paign managers and political analysts 
show that Iowans generaliy follow 
rather standard voting patterns, al- 
though these sometimes lead into in- 
teresting byways. 

Possibly the outstanding Iowa vot- 
ing characteristic is the lack of group 
pressures. Where block voting does 
appear it is usually linked with an 
economic or emotional factor. 

Take the so-called Catholic vote, for 
example. Dubuque County, a strongly 
Irish-Catholic area, was about 2 to 1 
Democratic until 1940 when it sup- 
ported Willkie 14,590 to 13,805. In 
1944, the vote was barely Democratic— 
12,867 to 12,502. But in 1948 the 
county became strongly Democratic 
again (15,521 to 10,111). In 1952 the 
Repubiicans took the lead (18,075 to 
14,542). 

After the 1940 election, much of the 
credit for the results went to the in- 
fluence of Catholic leaders who had 
been active for Willkie. But further 
reflection has caused a number of 
students to take the position that the 
switch was basically isolationist, and 
they cite the 1944 and 1952 votes in 
support of their arguments. 

On the whole, Iowa voters are in- 
fluenced by the voting habits of their 
family, secondly by economic influences, 
thirdly by their subjective feeling to- 


ward a candidate or the times and 
finally by the issues, which are usually 
tied in with one of the above. 

Where group influences — such as 
Catholic, union, Farm Bureau, veterans’ 
organizations, Methodist — can be tied 
in with one of these basic reasons, they 
may be important. Otherwise, they 
are likely to be of little effect. 

Organizations most closely tied to the 
economic welfare of their members have 
the greatest potential power at the polls 
in Iowa. Unions and the Farm Bureau 
are the outstanding examples of this. 
Governor William Beardsley used to 
evaluate privately the Farm Bureau 
power as being equal to 10% of the 
total farm vote. Many politicians feel 
the same figure might be used with 
unions and the union vote. 

The farm vote is of more importance 
in Iowa not only because it is larger 
but also because it is more mercurial. 
Whatever their leaders may feel, union 
members will pretty largely vote Demo- 
cratic, with the exception of the rail- 
road workers. The farmers are nom- 
inally inclined to vote Republican, but 
are often willing to switch. This is 
especially true in north central and 
northwestern Iowa. 

These northern Iowa farmers have 
been called “Minnesota-type.” By this 
it is meant that they will often out- 
swing the swing. In the 1948 election, 
the Truman victory picked up its real 
power in this region. 

The general farm situation certainly 
has a great deal to do with Iowa elec- 
tions. Some time ago, a University 


of Chicago political scientist devised a 
formula — based on the number of 
bushels of corn raised in southern Iowa 
counties that year and the price of corn 
and other farm products — with which 
he claimed to be able to predict the 
percentage of the Republican vote in 
the fall general election. 

Most politicians now feel that the 
veteran’s vote is of little importance. 
Nationality may have some effect, but 
it is hard to assess. There are some 
estimates out that a Scandinavian name 
will draw about 5% more votes than 
normal, but this is probably of more 
concern in a primary than in a general 
election. 

Primaries, it should be noted, have 
political problems much different from 
those of general elections. In primaries 
small groups can be of real value. And 
even the rather insignificant ‘dry’ vote 
can take on an outlandish importance. 

Traditionally, there are only two 
blocks in Iowa that can be swung in a 
general election — the Negro and the 
Italian vote in Des Moines. And the 
indications have been in recent elections 
that these relatively small segments are 
much less likely to act as a group. 


STRONGHOLDS 
The principal center of Republican 
strength in Iowa is the small towns, 
particularly those that serve as county 
seats. The entrenched position of the 
GOP on the county level is reflected in 
the fact that the Democrats control 
only nine courthouses in Iowa and split 
(Continued on page 52) 
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HEN the Olympic games open 
in Melbourne, Australia, on No- 
vember 22nd, Iowa will lay claim to 
seven of the entrants and two of the 
coaches. It will be the eleventh con- 
secutive Olympiad with Iowa partici- 
pants. 
This year’s squad includes five ath- 


Miler and 880 man Ted Wheeler will 
run 1500-meter event in 1956 Olympics. 









































Iowa in the Olympic Games 


letes from the State University of Iowa, 
a wrestler from Iowa State College and 
a wrestler who attended Cornell. The 
SUI group includes Ted Wheeler 
(1500-meter run), Charles (Deacon) 
Jones (3,000-meter steeplechase), Ira 
Murchison (100-meter dash) and bas- 
ketball players Carl Cain and Charles 
Darling. 

Track coach of the Olympic squad, 
if his health permits, is Jim Kelly of 
Fonda. Now track coach at Minnesota, 
Kelly graduated from Iowa State and 
coached for a time at Buena Vista. 
The wrestling coach is Dave McCuskey, 
formerly of ISTC and now of SUI. If 
Bucky O'Connor had accepted the offer 
to assist in our basketball efforts, Iowa 
would have had quite a coaching con- 
tingent. 

The 1956 Iowa squad is impressive, 
but it is not the largest group the state 
has sent to the Olympics. Our finest 
year was 1928 when eleven Iowans 
came back with two individual champ- 
ionships, an assist in a relay champion- 
ship and a second and a third in the 
400-meter hurdles. 

LONDON — 1908 

The first Iowa Olympic squad con- 
sisted of Harry J. “Doc” Huff and 
Charles “Biddy” Beard. They were 
entered in the 1908 games in London. 
This was the fifth modern Olympiad 
to be held. The first was in Athens in 
1896; the second, Paris in 1900; then 
St. Louis in 1904 and Athens again in 
1906. 

Beard, a half-miler, had set a state 
record of 1:57 that year (which stood 
for thirteen years) and won a place on 
the U. S. team. He had been seasick 
on the trip over and was not in top 
shape. Nevertheless, he won the trial 
heat from the British champion of the 
previous year and ran in the finals. He 
did not place. 

Huff, one of Grinnell’s great track- 
men, represented this country in the 
100-meter and 200-meter dashes. His 
















Since 1908, Iowa has been contributing athletes to the U. S. 
Olympic team, including some champions. This year our 


contingent will include seven competitors and two coaches. 


record previous to winning the Olympic 
tryouts in Jamestown, Virginia, in- 
cluded a time of :09.8 in the 100-yard 
dash. A newspaper writeup of the 
time says that he won the preliminaries 
in both events and was only narrowly 
beaten in the semi-finals. He was rac- 
ing despite a severe cold and a sprained 
ankle received on the second day of 
training. 

For 14 years Huff was athletic di- 
rector and track coach at Grinnell. 
Later he coached at the University of 
Kansas and the University of Missouri. 
He now lives in Mission, Kansas. 
Beard lives in Des Moines. 

STOCKHOLM — 1912 

The Stockholm Olympics of 1912 
had another Iowan representing the 
United States in the 100-meter and 200- 
meter dashes. Clem P. Wilson, a Coe 
graduate of 1914, won his place by tying 
the world’s record in the 100-meter run 
at the Evanston, Illinois, preliminaries 
and coming in second in the 200- meter 
event. He also was placed on the 
American 400-meter relay team. 

Wilson went as far as the semi-finals 
in the 100-meter event before being 
eliminated. The 400-meter relay team 
was disqualified. He still lives in 
Cedar Rapids. 

Another Grinnellian almost joined 
Wilson on the 1912 Olympic squad. 
Chuck Hoyt, a native of Greenfield 
and one of America’s great dash men, 
was invited to become a member of the 
team on the basis of his high school 
mark of :09.8 in the 100-yard dash. 
He passed up the chance and never had 
another as the first World War washed 
out the 1916 games. 

ANTWERP — 1920 

Yet another Grinnell dashman was 
among the three Iowans who were in 
Antwerp for the 1920 Olympics. Rarl 
F. Hass ran that year, but did not place. 
George Brentall of Cornell College was 
a member of the 1600-meter relay team 
in the same Olympics. The team placed 
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Coach Dave McCuskey sends off Bill Koll, Gerald Leeman (I.) in’ 48. 


fourth in the games. He now lives at 
Ames. 

One of the U.S. favorites at Ant- 
werp was Sol Butler, a Negro student 
at Dubuque Seminary, now known as 
the University of Dubuque. Long con- 
sidered the best college broad jumper 
in the country, Butler cleared 24 feet, 
9 3/16 inches, in the Inter-Allied 
games in Paris in 1919 (the Pershing 
Olympics). Unfortunately, his Olympic 
career was a short one. On the very 
first jump he pulled a muscle and was 
forced to withdraw. 

PARIS — 1924 

Iowa’s first Olympic championship 
was won in the 1924 Paris games by F. 
Morgan Taylor, a Grinnell student from 
Sioux City. Taylor’s track record is a 
formidable one. He is said to be the 
oniy American to place in three Olym- 
pics. While his specialty in the games 
was the 400-meter hurdles, the big 
blonde athlete was a versatile man. He 
once broke five Grinnell home meet 
records in one afternoon. Over the 
years he was able to broad jump 25 
feet, 2 inches; run the 220-yard low 
hurdles in :23.6; the 220-yard dash in 
:21.6 and the 400-meter hurdles in 52 
seconds flat. 

Trained by Chuck Hoyt at a time 
when “Doc” Huff was stili at Grinnell, 
Taylor won five national champion- 
ships in hurdle races. In the 1924 
Olympic trials at Boston, he established 
a world record of :52.6 in the 400- 
meter final. Running in exactly the 
same time in the Paris finals, he won 
the event for the United States and 
would have broken the Olympic record 
of :54 except that he tipped over one 
of the hurdles. 

Right behind Taylor was another 
great Iowa hurdler, Charles R. Brook- 
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ins, an SUI man from Oskaloosa. 
Brookins’ specialty was the 220-yard 
low hurdles. He had set the world 
record of :23.2 for it in 1923 and 
iowered the time to 23 seconds flat 
the following year. He managed to 
win a place in the 400-meter distance 
and did well in Paris. Brookins won 
the preliminary heat in :54.8 and the 
semi-finals in :54.6. In the final heat 
he raced over the line right behind his 
fellow Iowan, Morgan Taylor, whom 
he had beaten in the semi-finals. The 
officials disqualified him, however, for 
trailing a leg over a hurdle. The de- 
cision was unsuccessfully protested by 
American officials. 

As if two Iowans in the hurdles were 
not enough, another SUI star, Chan. F. 
Coulter, was also entered in the 400- 
meter event. He won his preliminary 
heat in :55, but fell in the semi-finals 
and failed to qualify for the finals. 
Another SUI runner, Harold R. Phelps 
of Davenport, was entered in the 5,000- 
meter run, but was eliminated in the 
trial heat. The heat was won by the 
great Nurmi, the Peerless Paavo, who 
went on to win three championships in 
the games and nearly overshadowed 
everyone else. 

What has been called “one of the 
most fabulous of all Olympic races” 
featured another Iowa entry in the 1924 
games. Eric C. Wilson, an Iowa star 
and now SUI’s sports information 
editor, was entered in the 400-meter 
run. He won the preliminary heat in 
:49.6 and went on to the second round. 
There Wilson lost, although he equalled 
the world’s record! The winner, Im- 
bach of Switzerland, ran :48 (a new 
record) and the second place man, 
Engdahl of Sweden, was timed in :48.2, 
the same time that Wilson made. Only 





Deacon Jones will race in 3,000-meter steeplechase. 


the first two men qualified for the 
semi-finals. The finals, incidentally, 
were eventually won by Eric Liddell, a 
Scotsman running for Great Britain, in 
a time of :47.6. 

Ken Truckenmuller, a Cornell man, 
and Rudolph Novak of Cedar Rapids 
were also members of the U.S. Olympic 
squad that year. Truckenmuller was a 
wrestler and Novak was a member of 
the gymnastics team. 

AMSTERDAM — 1928 

If 1924 was an exciting Olympic 
year for Iowans, 1928 was a great one 
The contingent of eleven included a 
promising broad jumper, a world-record 
holding pole vaulter, defending cham- 
pion hurdler Morgan Taylor, a star 
miler and a bevy of wrestlers. 

The Amsterdam games were to prove 
rather much of a disappointment to 
America. One of the first shocks came 
when the Bristish Lord Burghley de- 
feated two Iowans, Frank Cuhel and 
Taylor, in the 400-meter hurdles. It 
was the first time in Olympic history 
the United States had lost the event. 

Taylor came in third behind Cuhel. 
The SUI-trained Cedar Rapids runner 
had won his preliminary heat in :54.6 
and then came in second in an Olympic 
record semi-final. Frank Cuhel died 
tragically during World War II in the 
1943 crash of the Yankee Clipper in 
Portugal. He was a Mutual Broad- 
casting System war correspondent at 
the time. 

Another SUI star, George H. Baird 
of Mason City, was the lead-off runner 
on the 1600-meter relay team which 
won the Olympic title in world’s record 
time (3:14.2). He was timed in :48.4 
himself. It was one of the three races 
won by the U.S. that year. 

(Confinued on page 44) 
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Choir leads processional of robed seniors and faculty through Simpson chapel gate on way to senior recognition day festivities. 


SURPRISING SIMPSON 


Under a dynamic president, both the campus and 


curriculum of this liberal arts college have 










taken on an exciting new look. 
by FERNE GATER BONOMI Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


Students assemble in the Great Hall. O BE honest, I did not expect to which is very handsome seen across a 





find anything extraordinary when nicely landscaped park. The men’s 
I first visited the campus of Simpson dormitory (1954) and women’s dorm- 
College at Indianola last spring. itory (1949) flank Pfeiffer Hall 
I was in for a considerable surprise. (1955), which contains dining facil- 
The current activities of some enter- ities, a most attractive Great Hall, its 
prising minds at work in this quiet high-arched ceiling supported by open 
Warren County community are attrac- beams and an adjoining sundeck. 
ting nationwide recognition in discrim- Elsewhere on the pleasant campus 
inating educational circles, and all Iowa are structures of varying vintage, a 
can be proud. few dating from the post-Civil War 
In company with Simpson's director period when Simpson was raised from 
of publicity, I toured the campus. On academy to college standing. 
the north approach, three new build- We sniffed the customary chemical 
ings present a million-dollar facade smells in the old science building 
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where, in the 1890s, George Washing- 
ton Carver studied; we admired the 
new Carver Science Hall, which is to 
be dedicated during the Christian 
Liberal Arts festival on campus Octo- 
ber 5 and 6. (An annual event, now 
in its third year, which draws top na- 
tional figures and scholars.) We 
stepped into old dormitories which 
women residents have ingeniously 
made attractive and comfortable; we 
inspected the very handsome new brick 
dormitories. 

Up the street half a block, I was im- 
pressed by the home economics center, 
a residence-type structure with unusual 
facilities for practicing the arts of 
homemaking and entertaining. I ob- 
served a_ well-equipped gymnasium 
and playing fields which are adequate 
but not overwhelming. There are 
sound-proofed music studios, arrange- 
ments for little-theater productions, a 
comprehensive library of 42,000 vol- 
umes, changing art exhibits. 

So far, so good. Enlightening but not 
exciting. It was not until my second 
visit to the campus that I began to 
sense what is really going on at Simp- 
son. 

Beforehand, I had ‘boned up’ on 
the Vital Center program installed at 
Simpson the last few years. In the 
college catalogue, it appears as three 
courses required of all persons working 
toward degrees in liberal arts or busi- 
ness administration. 

The first course is an introduction 
to the field of liberal arts; the next two 
consider the historical, philosophical 
and religious background of present- 
day civilizations. These are required 
during the sophomore and junior years. 

In the senior year, a few promising 
students are invited to do further read- 
ing and individual study, enjoying 
frequent consultation with a faculty 
advisor. 

This seemed a sensible idea. But it 
was not until I was sitting in the office 
of President William E. Kerstetter, in- 
quiring about his objectives, that I be- 
gan to realize the impact of the motives 
and methods I was later to observe 
in the classroom. 

The trouble with much modern edu- 
cation, Dr. Kerstetter analyzes — the 
reason so many college and university 
graduates fail to reach their highest 
potential — is that too many people 
collect knowledge like stamps, acquir- 
ing facts and filing them away neatly 
for future reference. 

Properly, items of knowledge picked 
up during the course of an education 
should be fitted together like bits of 
color in a mosaic — and the design of 
the mosaic is far more important than 
the individual bits. 












Jack Blazek practices discus throw International students enjoy dinner given 
under guidance of F.L. Casey, coach. by President and Mrs. Kerstetter at home. 


Mrs, Ethel Anderson discusses table procedures for members of social customs class. 








































is : ; 
Students Jan Acker, Jack Ventling vis- 
it faculty member, Dr. Harold Watson. 


Tim Martin is assisted by Jack Siefkas 
as they frame Tim's picture for exhibit. 
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Homecoming celebration includes skits such as one with Trojans and Indians above. 


“I don’t care if the student forgets 
tomorrow what he has learned today, 
if what he learns contributes to his in- 
sight,” declares Simpson’s young (43), 
imaginative prexy. “The intellectual 
aim of education is for the student to 
discover as deep an understanding as 
possible of ‘what it is all about.’ ” 

Everything a student learns, there- 
fore, should be considered in relation 
to other fields of learning, and should 
help shape the student’s conclusions as 
to what things in this life are worth- 
while. This principle holds true in any 
field. 

To implement this philosophy, Simp- 
son in 1954 introduced the Vital Cen- 
ter curriculum. The first course en- 
deavors to implant some understanding 
of the function of a liberal education, 
and to establish the ‘great questions’ as 
focal points in the student’s mind; the 
subsequent courses examine all the 
world’s religions, philosophies, sciences, 
governments and economies in the light 
of these questions, and of the best in- 
terests of mankind. Naturally, the ex- 
tensive discussions in these courses 
draw on all the knowledge a student is 
obtaining in other classrooms, and 
gradually enable him to unify his learn- 
ing into his own personal outlook. 

The Vital Center reflects the per- 
sonal convictions of Dr. Kerstetter, 
who became Simpson’s president in 
1953. In his own college days he com- 
bined noteworthy scholarship with an 
outstanding athletic record (three var- 
sity letters in his sophomore year, ‘most 
valuable’ basketball player) at Dickin- 
son College in Pennsylvania. In addition 
to a liberal arts degree from Dickinson, 
he earned a degree in theology and a 
Ph. D. in philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity, doing a dissertation on John 
Locke’s conception of freedom. A 
Methodist minister, he was an air force 
chaplain in the U. S. and Far East for 
three years during World War II; be- 
fore coming to Simpson he was chair- 






man of the philosophy departments of 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Ohio) and 
Hamline University (St. Paul). 

To integrate the Vital Center courses, 
Simpson chose Philips Moulton, a 1931 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan who studied 
in Germany and at Princeton, and who 
holds degrees from Yale University 
and Yale Divinity School. This fall 
Dr. Moulton is supervising the first 
sequence of individual study in the 
program. Twenty students were in- 
vited to participate. 

“We thought perhaps eight or ten 
would be interested,” Dr. Moulton re- 
members. “All but two managed to 
fit the program into their schedule! 
Some of them really had to do a lot of 
juggling.” 

For the average Simpson student, 
the educational stride from entering 
freshman to graduating senior is con- 
siderable. More than half the student 
body comes from Iowa towns of less 
than 5,000 population. 

In their home towns they probably 
have never come in contact with a 
real Communist or fascist, a follower 
of Buddha or Mohammed. However, 
they will be making a living and rear- 
ing children where many policies and 
events are affected by many viewpoints 
far removed from their own. 

To bring authentic orientation in the 
behavior, backgrounds and motives of 
some of the more foreign of our 
foreign powers, Simpson last year added 
to its faculty a Foreign Service career 
officer, Clayton Lane, retired after more 
than twenty years of overseas assign- 
ments, the latest of which was director 
of the Far East program of the Mutual 
Security Agency in 1951-53. 

In the college catalogue I saw some- 
thing about the “Washington semester” 
whereby students may attend “the 
American University while earning full 
credit at Simpson. It is intended for 
persons especially interested in foreign 
service, political science or other fields 


Simpson's million-dollar building program sem 





rogram seen 


from the north shows impressive Pfeiffer Hall, built ’55, flanked by dormitories. Prof. Clayton Lane lectures Asian cultures class. 


ts of 


ond in which access to government per- 


sonalities, documents and staff is ad- 
oon vantageous, and I found five Simpson 
1931 people will be in Washington this fall. 
died Putting one-third of a million dollars 
site into its beautifully equipped new 
ersity Carver Science Hall, Simpson demon- 
fall strates its respect for the sciences. Yet 
Sica the college offers no bachelor of science 
he degree in this area; students who major 
in chemistry, physics, biology or 
geology earn liberal arts degrees, de- 
on spite stringent concentration on scien- 
. tific courses during the last two years. 
'd to Some of Simpson’s best known 
dule! teachers have been scientists including 
ot of H. S. Doty, long time professor of 
geology, and J. Allen Baker, professor 
dent, emeritus of chemistry, whose long 
ering association with the college began in 
on. 1908. The reference library in the new 
adunt Carver Hall has been dedicated to Pro- 
less fessor Baker. 
All freshmen — whether or not they Once forbidden, Simpson college students now enjoy dancing in handsome Great Hall. 
hahly intend to major in a science — are re- 1 
th a quired to take an introductory course : eel 
Lower which is not a smattering of each sub- 
ever, ject, but a detailed study of the main 
reat- stream of great thought in the sciences. 
ond “We've had two years’ experience 
oiets now,” Dr. David Mobberley, the 
vigorous, young science chairman, re- 
» the ports, “and find a good share of the 
os of freshmen we get are able to compre- 
our hend these things. A good many 
added have become intensely interested; so 
areer much that I was led to introduce two 
more further courses in the history and 
ssign- philosophy of science.” 
rector The reputation Simpson is earning 
utual under President Kerstetter’s administra- 
tion is a new chapter in a long and 
some- very creditable history. In operation 
ester” for nearly 100 years, Simpson is listed 
*the sec@nd among colleges in Iowa on the 
g full basis of the percentage of graduates 
d for listed in “Who's Who in America.” It 
reign is among the first forty colleges in the 
fields nation, ranked according to the pro- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Small class (faculty-student ratio is about 1 to 12) meets outside on warm day. 
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In Lansing, preparations 


go on all fall for the day of the 


High School Pheasant Hunt 


by ROBERT BEASLEY 





: N° OTHER part of Iowa provides better hunting than 

the state's rugged northeast corner, where game-rich 
woods cover the bluffs and narrow valleys which twist down 
to the Mississippi River. This area that nurtures wildlife 
also produces some of the state’s best hunters. In Allamakee 
County, youngsters often own shotguns instead of bicycles 
and know how to stalk deer before they learn to drive the 
family car. 

When Roy Fitch became superintendent of Lansing high 
school, he decided to help its hunting students. The result 
was the formation of the Sports Club, an organization unique 
in Iowa school systems. 

Now beginning its fourth year — and without Fitch, who 
has returned to college for graduate work — the Sports Club 
has grown far beyond its modest beginnings. The club's 
membership includes about three-fourths of the 125 Lansing 
students above the sixth grade. It is the most active organi- 
zation in the school, sponsoring some of the most popular 
events, notably an annual pheasant hunt. 

Although most types of midwestern game abound near 
Lansing, the Sports Club travels nearly 100 miles to hold its 








To left, Bob Fink hits a pheasant on the fiy. Below, hunters gather ai starting p 








Before the hunt, students sharpen their eyes on school Sports Club’s range. Pheasant hunters gather early in the morning. 


biggest hunt. Pheasant don’t like the 
heavy cover and rugged terrain of the 
river bluff county as well as other 
animals do. 

From the start of school in Septem- 
ber until the hunt in November, Sports 
Clubbers prepare for the pheasant 

fari. They learn Iowa hunting laws. 
They study, discuss and practice safety 
measures. They sharpen their shooting 
eyes on the club’s trap shooting range 
west of Lansing. By pheasant season, 
they are confidently eager but safely 
relaxed for hunting. 

Before dawn on hunt day, students 
and chaperones begin gathering in the 
home economics room of the high school 
to eat a hasty breakfast before driving 
west. With the hunters are a few 
Camera Club members, ready to record 


(Continued on page 46) A line of hunters advance across a field. Students are taught best safety practices. 


r ai starting point, their guns without bolts. Back in Lansing, pheasant safari members line up by bag for potluck supper prepared by P.T.A. 























An imaginative Iowan 
wove memories of 


immortal horses, 


fabulous entertainment 


into the fabric of 


his town’s history. 

















At Independence’s famed kite-shaped trotting track, horses started at junction of two loops, 





The Angel of Independence 


F television's “This Is Your Life” 

had been around back in the 1930's, 
a wonderful subject could have been 
found in stocky, gray-haired Charley 
Williams. 

For energetic Charley Williams had 
made a fortune in three different 
fields: horse racing with his famous 
world champion trotters, Axtell and 
Allerton; wheat farming on 33,000 
acres in Canada; and raising purebred 
Hereford cattle. 

In the days before ulcers were the 
criterion of success, he had also sand- 
wiched in careers as a “butter and egg 
man,” race track owner, publisher, 
builder and evangelist. 

He was probably best known to 
Iowans as the man who in the early 
1890's made the little town of Inde- 
pendence the talk of the nation, the 
“Lexington of the North.” 

Williams’ amazing development of 
his trotters, Axtell and Allerton, focused 
the national spotlight on their home 
town. His well-managed race meets 
drew thousands of people to the small 
Iowa town. 

Visitors rode his trolley line from 
the depot into town and to his Rush 
Park kite-shaped race track. In the 
evening they enjoyed performances at 
his beautiful Gedney Opeta House and 
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by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 


then retired in his luxurious Gedney 
Hotel to read a copy of his world- 
famous American Trotter magazine. 

Independence and Rush Park were 
the daily setting for scenes of drama 
and romance. In the wings was the 
youthful financial “angel’”’ who backed 
the show, an unusual but likeable man 
of horse-training skill, business acumen 
and religious fervor — Charles W. 
Williams. 

As his many accomplishments indi- 
cate, Charley Williams was a hustler 
from an early age. He was always 
noted for his tireless energy, even as a 
quiet, darkhaired boy, when he worked 
at a general store in Jesup for $5 a 
month, room and board. 

At that job it took him a year to 
earn sixty dollars but it took him only 
a minute to spend it all on a young 
colt. Probably many persons, includ- 
ing his Quaker mother and his hard- 
working father, questioned the wisdom 
of that purchase but there was no 
doubt in the mind of young Charley 
Williams. 

A few years later found him going 
to school by day, and at night learning 
the work of telegraph operator for the 
Illinois Central railroad. In this ca- 
pacity he was transferred to Inde- 
pendence. He worked nights as tele- 


graph operator and_ enthusiastically 
spent much of his day purchasing but- 
ter and eggs to be shipped to a New 
York commission house. 

He established a successful creamery 
with A. J. Barnhart at Independence, 
sold out to this partner and _ started 
another at Ossian. On the side he 
raised pigs and displayed his char- 
acteristic originality by keeping them 
in steam-heated pens. 

After his marriage to an Independ- 
ence school teacher, Nellie Getchel, he 
established still another creamery in 
Postville. Traveling to Chicago to 
attract customers, he gave an egg and 
a pat of butter to every housewife who 
answered his knock. Soon Chicago 
customers were buying produce from 
his two creameries and he was shipping 
the surplus to New York partners. 

Again Barnhart persuaded Williams 
to sell his successful enterprises to him. 
Charley Williams accepted the offer 
happily. He had already succumbed 
to the trotting-horse fever, and with 
his usual enthusiasm he plunged 
wholeheartedly into his new venture, 

Racing circles in that year of 1883 
were unaware of the purchase of two 
mares, Gussie Wilkes and Lou, for a 
total of $90 by an obscure “butter and 
egg man” from Iowa, but within five 
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went around large one, finished at the stand. 


years the results had created a sen- 
sation in the trotting horse standards 
of America. 

Thoughtful Charley Williams sent 
his mares to Kentucky to be bred to 
the best horses he could afford — Jay 
Bird and William L., descendants of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonians. Both colts 
were born in 1886. One foal of Lou 
and William L. was called Axtell after 
one of Charley’s favorite teachers, and 
another foal was named Allerton. 
With them, Charley Williams became 
the only man who ever developed two 
horses to hold the world stallion trot- 
ting record. 

He took the foals home to the old 
Buchanan County fairgrounds area 
which he bought and named Rush 
Park in honor of his friend, Rush C. 
Lake of Kansas City. On that land he 
hoped to fulfill his long-cherished 
dream of a_ horse-breeding establish- 
ment second to none. 

There with the help of the famous 
John Hussey he began training his 
foals. Charley Williams wanted things 
done his way, which was often differ- 
ent from the accepted practices. Most 
horse trainers of that day kept their 
horses slim, thinking it an aid to speed, 
but Charley Williams kept his colts 
well fed. 

At first neither of the colts showed 
much speed but Williams quietly per- 
severed in their training. In the fall 
of 1888 Axtell and Allerton began 

their racing careers at Keokuk. _ 

; Mellbad trotted to a sulky Pies 
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Charley Williams with Allerton, a handsome brown horse with white hind ankles. 


Axtell was described as a showy animal 
with a neck arched and proud. He 
had prominent eyes in a bright, ex- 
pressive head and a beautiful shining 
brown coat. 

Within a year the surprising Axtell 
tumbled records at Independence, Cedar 
Rapids, Lexington, St. Paul, Cleveland 
and Chicago. 

Axtell was the people’s favorite 
when he was matched for the first and 
only time against Allerton at the 
Buchanan County Fair at Independence 
in 1889. Although Allerton had 
started his racing career the same time 
as Axtell, he had developed his speed 
more slowly. 

With John Hussey driving, Allerton 
came out on the track in his usual 
good spirits, prancing playfully, a 
handsome colt of gleaming brown with 
white spots on his front coronets and 
white hind ankles. 

A roar of applause greeted Charley 
Williams and the lively Axtell. 

The race was neck and neck most 
of the way. As they came into the 
home stretch. Allerton pulled ahead 
nearly a length. Charley Williams be- 
gan to urge Axtell, and the two horses 
were even again at fifty yards from 
the wire. With shouts of encourage- 
ment and a touch of the whip, John 
Hussey spurred on Allerton who swept 
under the wire, the winner by a nose 
m 2:22. 

Axtell redeemed himself later that 
fall. He climaxed his career on Octo- 
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world record. 

That night, after a banquet in 
Williams’ honor, a syndicate headed 
by Colonel John W. Conley offered 
$105,000 for the popular Axtell. 
Williams smiled, thought a minute and 
said, ‘‘He’s yours.” The price was the 
highest that had ever been paid for a 
trotter up to that time. 

Axtell never raced again. He was 
retired to stud at a service fee of $1000 
and became one of the greatest sires of 
all time, passing on his speed to many 
descendants. 

The fame he had brought to his 
original owner and Independence lin- 
gered on as the town featured his pic- 
ture everywhere as well as using his 
name for such popular items as Axtell 
soup, shirts and underwear, cigars, even 
an Axtell laundry and an Axtell bank. 

Kell’s Iowa Turf, published in Des 


Newspaper sketch of Charley Williams. 

















Moines, reported, “Mr. Williams was 
loyal to his city, and to his love, and 
at once set about to make the most of 
the sale of Axtell, by doing all in his 
power to give his city a world-wide 
reputation.” 

With the proceeds from Axtell’s 
sale, Charley Williams enlarged his 
holding at Rush Park by purchasing 
an additional 120 acres at the then- 
unheard-of price of $100 an acre. 
There he built the revolutionary kite- 
shaped track, an idea originally ad- 
vanced in 1887 by W. B. Fasig of 
Cleveland. 

The track resembled a _base-heavy 
figure eight. The bottom of the figure 
eight was formed of two straight-aways 
of one-third mile each, connected by a 
curve of the same length. The smaller 
loop was used for scoring and finishing. 

The unusual shape had several ad- 
vantages. It cut down the sulky drag 
on curves by providing more straight 
track, and much of the dangerous 
struggle for the pole position was 
eliminated because the additional length 
from the start to the turn enabled the 
horses to be strung out before reaching 
the curve. 

The horses started at the junction of 
the two loops, travelled around the 
large loop, ending up at the finish line 
in front of the grandstand, after mak- 
ing only one large turn instead of the 
two turns on the slower conventional 
track. 

Located on low, swampy ground, the 
kite-shaped track had a_ peat-bed 
foundation and over this was a five 
to six inch layer of black, spongy soil 
with a bouncy, rubber-like quality con- 
ducive to fast racing. Horse owners 
from all over the United States brought 
their horses to the unusual track be- 
cause it was known as “the fastest 
track on earth.” Over half of the ten 
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The Williams-built Gedney Hotel was a showplace. Five suites even had baths. 





best records in the country fell during 
the first season at the kite-shaped track. 

Rush Park also had a new amphi- 
theater which could hold 10,000 people. 
Teri new large barns supplied box stalls 
for 400 horses, and water from the 
city works and a telephone were added 
to the facilities. The special private 
barns were finished inside with hard 
pine oiled as handsomely as a fine hotel 
interior. Rush Park was valued at 
$250,000 by its owner. 

Meanwhile, Allerton had gone on to 
other victories after his surprising upset 
of Axtell, A  wrenched ankle  suf- 
fered at Des Moines kept Allerton in 
poor form throughout 1890 but he still 
reduced his record by several seconds. 

Charley Williams tried his hand in a 
new field, publishing, when the first 
issue of his weekly magazine, ‘The 
American Trotter,” was mailed out on 
March 4, 1891. The subscription list 
leaped to 10,000 persons in all parts of 
the world by the end of the first year. 

Devoted entirely to the sport of 
light-harness horse racing, the magazine 
won high praise everywhere and was 
rated first of its type. The combined 
skills of editor S. S. Toman, local 
editor M. A. Smith and business man- 
ager C. B. Gildersleeve accounted for 
the publication’s success. 

Mr. Smith also served as secretary 
for Mr. Williams and he has passed 
on much valuable information to his 
daughter, Mrs. Frank V. Orr of Cedar 
Rapids. 

Perhaps the most thrilling of all the 
racing seasons described in the mag- 
azine was the race meet of August, 
1891. Prizes of more than $90,000 
drew 650 of America’s finest horses to 
Charley Williams’ kite-shaped track. 

Special excursion trains brought 
prominent horsemen and racing fans 
from all parts of the nation. Every 





room in the town’s thirteen hotels was 
filled. Some visitors had to sleep in 
the streets although the townspeople 
opened their homes, many setting up 
cots in every available space. Mrs. O. 
B. Craig remembers that guests in her 
parents’ home slept in shifts. 

The entire town caught the racing 
fever. The Independence Conservative 
put out a daily edition, and drug stores 
competed for sales of “the best sponges 
and the finest witch hazel in town.” 

The opening day of the 1891 meet 
saw 40,000 persons jammed into Rush 
Park. The most sensational race of 
the thrilling two weeks was the one 
which placed Allerton against the 
famous Nancy Hanks and Margaret S. 

In the first heat Nancy Hanks got 
off a neck ahead of the other two 
horses, but Allerton gained steadily and 
at the half mile, he was more than a 
length ahead. Then Nancy closed the 
gap and they came into the stretch 
neck and neck. Nancy forged ahead 
and Allerton was gaining rapidly when 
he broke and lost a length and a half. 
He recovered quickly and pushed for- 
ward but the wire was near and Nancy 
won by half a length. 

In the second heat the two horses 
battled for the lead but Allerton broke 
again and Nancy won by two lengths. 

Nancy Hanks flashed under the wire 
in the third heat, the victor of three 
scorching races whose times were 2:12, 
2:12-344, amd 2:12. She had _ been 
forced to “go three faster heats than a 
trotter ever went” to win the race. It 
was probably the climax of all the 
sensational races held at Rush Park. 
Park. 

In an exhibition at Independence 
that September, Allerton set a new 
world’s stallion record for trotters at 
2:09-4. The following year he was 
injured in a race at Davenport and 
never raced again. He was retired to 
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stud and sired many trotters and 
pacers in the standard list. 

At one time Charley Williams re- 
fused an offer of $100,000 for him and 
later said, “Refusing that price was the 
smartest thing I ever did.. Allerton 
earned me a great deal more than that 
before he died.” 

Those racing days were a wonderful, 
exciting period in Independence. Pros- 
perity had come in many ways. “The 
tracks contribute thousands to the 
locality in which they are situated,” 
wrote the editor of the Buchanan 
County Journal. 

In the spring of 1892 Williams con- 
tinued to expand by purchasing several 
lots in downtown Independence for 
$10,000 and proceeded to build a hotel, 
opera house, power plant for a street 
railway and two large main floor 
stores. Despite a shortage of labor, 
delays in material shipments, and rainy 
weather, the entire block was ready in 
less than four months. 

Named after a Chicago friend, his 
Gedney Hotel was rated one of the 
finest for its size in the entire country. 
The main rooms of the three-story 
building had tile floors and exquisitely 
carved woodwork including a beauti- 
ful horse head carved from walnut 
on the front of the clerk’s desk. The 
dining room was designed like a hunt- 
ing lodge. 

The best suites were furnished in 
mahogany with silk draperies and lace 
curtains. In describing the bridal 
chamber with its bird’s-eye maple 
furnishings, the American Trotter 
added, “One week’s sojourn in this 
luxurious apartment is worth ten years 
of single blessedness.” 

While the people were still exclaiming 
about the lavishness of the hotel, the 
Gedney Opera House held its opening 
night and dazzled the “substantial 
citizens, gallant youth and beautiful 


home had a small lake, unusual gardens, lavish furnishings. 

















For 1891 Nancy Hanks-Allerton race 40,000 sought seats in these Rush Park stands. 


women.” The scenery and decorations 
of the elaborate $100,000 building 
were conceived by Noxon and Toomey 
of St. Louis who modestly confessed 
that their work in this instance was 
“the masterpiece of their career.” 

Elegant opera chairs, four boxes, two 
loges and a gallery with benches pro- 
vided seats for 825 and extra chairs 
could accommodate 175 more. Incan- 
descent lights twinkled in the ceiling 
and the ingenious Mr. Williams sup- 
plied air conditioning for the hot 
August nights of 1892 with a ceiling 
fan that blew over ice. 

Festivities for opening night included 
a popular light opera by an imported 
company, a dedication speech and a 
special ode by local poet Stephen Tabor 
who concluded with a flourish, “Where 
there’s a Williams, there’s a way!” 

To complete his provisions for the 
comfort of the town’s guests, Williams 
built an electric railway running from 
the Illinois Central depot, past the 
Gedney Hotel, on to Rush Park. The 
next year it was extended past Fairview 
Park to the state hospital. 

The trolley had set Charley Williams 
back $40,000 but that didn’t stop him 
from. spending $20,000 on the con- 
struction of his elaborate home on a 
10-acre hill overlooking Rush Park. 

Showplace of the day, the house had 
twelve beautiful rooms with third floor 
quarters for the servants. Hardwood 
floors were inlaid with mosaics of 
various colored woods and the six fire- 
places also utilized different woods. 

In the elaborate gardens, a lily pool 
overflowed by waterfalls into a larger 
artificial lake with a small island con- 
nected to the mainland by a bridge. 
In such attractive surroundings gay 
parties enjoyed boating on the eight- 
foot-deep lake in the summer, skating 
in the winter. 

The future looked as bright as the 
footlights of the Gedney Opera House 
that year of 1892 but a combination of 
changing conditions throughout the 
nation culminated in the financial panic 
of 1893. - 


The invention of the pneumatic tire 
for bicycles made bicycle-racing a 
popular new sport and world champion 
Johnny Johnston broke five world’s 
records at the kite-shaped track. The 
new small tires also replaced the high 
wheels of the racing sulky and greater 
speed was possible, eliminating the 
need of coming to the kite-shaped track 
to set new records. Stallion fees were 
exorbitant, as were the wages de- 
manded by trainers. Owners some- 
times bid on their own stock at public 
sales, and many breeders did not sup- 
port the stakes and class races as en- 
thusiastically as Charley Williams. As 
the cost of breeding or racing light 
harness horses rose, interest in the sport 
declined, and there was little that the 
“angel” of Independence could do 
about it. 

He himself was having financial 
difficulties. His generosity in promot- 
ing the interests of his fellow towns- 
people finally resulted in his turning 
over real estate valued at $250,000 to 
satisfy his debts of around $100,000. 

Years later in referring to this period 
of adversity, he said, “I wasn’t quite 
busted but I certainly was bent very 
badly.” 

Williams finally accepted a_ three- 
year contract at Galesburg, Illinois, to 
go there and establish a race course and 
a harness horse breeding center. With 
his family and a stable of 54 horses, he 
left Independnce in 1894 and a group 
of loyal friends accompanied him in 
his special passenger coach. 

Race meets were sponsored at the 
kite-shaped track for several years by 
the Independence Driving Club but the 
town never again enjoyed the pros- 
perous stardom it had found under the 
guiding hand of Charley Williams. By 
1905 racing at Rush Park ceased and 
the grandstand was converted into a 
gigantic barn. 

Meanwhile, Charley Williams’ two 
sons were reaching manhood and their 
strong-principled father was greatly 
concerned about their futures. He had 

(Contigued on page 47) 
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Whatever the prospects . . . 


FALL MEANS 
FOOTBALL 


Photos by ROBERT BEASLEY 








_ apologies to the contrary, Iowa is a football-minded 
state. The first cold snap of late summer is able to 
elicit a string of “football weather” remarks around Iowa, 
although the season may be a month away. And the com- 
ments are not made idly — not with a variety of leagues 
ranging from small high school six-man squads through the 
college level. Iowa may not always produce the best players, 
but it certainly contains some of the most enthusiastic spec- 
tators. 

The pageantry of football sometimes leads one to wonder 
if any players are really needed. Homecoming parades and 
decorations, colorful coaches, kings and queens, well-drilled 
bands, clumsy card sections, special trains, gay parties, par- 
tisan and non-partisan mum and banner salesmen, incongruous 
— but attractive — Highlanders all help to form the scene. 

There are some who prefer the informality and intense 

(Continued on page 47) 





Traditional football fixture, the mum man peddles his wares. 


Above, SUI’s Evashevski ponders situation. 
Below, ISC’s DiFrancesca strides furiously. 








HOW EVY IMPROVED KICKING i 


At left, SUI student wears ‘Herky Hawk’ headdress, uniform. 
Right, new ISC mascot, ‘Cy, was introduced at homecoming. 
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When an artist 
and an architectural 


designer builds, the result is 


A Home Created as a Sculpture 


Photos and Story by JOAN LIFFRING 





VERLOOKING one of the most scenic views of the 

Indian Creek valley in Cedar Rapids and Marion is a 
hilltop home where sculpture and architecture are united 
through use of space both outside and in. 

With its large expanse of glass, two-story limestone fire- 
place mass, deep overhangs, flat pitched roof, planting boxes 
and balcony, the house stirs interest in almost all who see it. 

The creator of this new home, Edmund W. Whiting, who 
built it for his own family of four, is not only an architec- 
tural and interior designer but also a sculptor and a college 
professor. 

“I consider the difference between sculpture and architec- 
ture very small,” Whiting says. “I don’t know when sculp- 
ture leaves off and architecture begins. When you're doing 
a piece of sculpture or a house you have similar problems. 
You have the limitations of materials. 

“Both are arts of form and space with the same problems 
of organization to express an idea. I think from sculpture 
you gain a knowledge of the perfection of detail which can 
be carried into architecture.” 

















Carport is still to be butt. Dotted lines show roof areas. Whiting’s philosophy stems in part from his work as an 
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Dramatic night lighting also 
prevents any reflective glare. 
Edmund Whiting and bis 
brother laid most of fireplace 
stone, much of which he dug 
himself, from a nearby quarry. 


On street-side of house, Prof. 
and Mrs. Whiting, John (eight 
months) and Wendy (five) ™ 
walk up path. House siding is | 

of striated fir plywood. Trees 
give protection in summertime. 











Living-dining room is 40 by 20 ft. Abstract design in overhang, covered by Mrs. Whiting uses reading area of one end of 
glass cloth, shines with fluorescent light at night. Wall hanging is Tibetan. the 19 ft. built-in davenport of ecru fabric. 


apprentice of Frank Lloyd Wright at Taleisin in Spring 
Green, Wisconsin. He is a firm believer in the principles 
of Wright, of whom Whiting says, “No man in history has 
had such a profound influence on the arts and architecture.” 

Now an associate professor of design at Coe College in 
Cedar Rapids, Whiting says his house follows the principles 
of Wright and organic architecture in that form and function 
are one, that building should be an outgrowth of the land 
it is on, that a house should satisfy the spirit as well as the 
needs of those who live in it, that every part of a building 
should be part of an organic whole. 

In an architectural sense, organic means that everything 
must fit together in a building, Whiting explains. “Most 
buildings are a product of slapping one part onto another. 
With most rooms one wall bumps into another wall and the 


~ awe YE stops.” 
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Before getting a fellowship to study with Wright, Whiting 
was working his way through the University of Michigan 
with a variety of odd jobs, from dishwashing to mending 
broken pottery for the department of archaeology. His 
major was architecture. 

Whiting’s interest in sculpture and architecture goes back 
to a childhood in Jerusalem where his father was American 
vice-consul and also a part-owner of the American Colony 
Hotel. 

“I was at first undecided whether to be a sculptor or an 
architect,” Whiting says. “I'd always been making things 
out of stone and wood and in my teens, during summer 
vacations, I’ve apprenticed to the noted German sculptor and 
artist, Jacob Steinhardt, in Jerusalem. I wanted to go to 
Paris to study sculpture, but my father thought I was too 
young. Rather than forbid the idea, he took me on_.a trip 
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Before coming to America, Whiting attended the Uni- 
versity of Beirut for two years, taking history and Islamic 


studies. 

Following his studies at Michigan and the apprenticeship 
with Wright, he joined the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
Saw action in Burma as a pilot. It was here that he was 
chosen an official war artist and accompanied an expedition 
into Tibet where he made sketches. 

By 1946 Whiting was working for an architectural firm 
in Detroit. There he met a psychiatric social worker, Alice 
Brauch, and they were married three months later in her 
Iowa home town of Marengo. 

The Whitings moved to Chicago where Whiting again 
worked for an architectural firm and was an assistant in 
interior design at the Art Institute. He received a B.A. de- 
gree from there in 1952. 

At this time the Whitings decided Iowa with its rural and 
urban atmosphere would be a better place to rear their 
“I also felt that Coe would be the right 


daughter, Wendy. 
(Continued on page 43) 





Interesting stonework and iron 
pieces give a surprisingly cozy 
effect to the master bedroom. 


Lighting of dining area at 
night gives daylight effect. 
Draperies of ecru are of a 
Frank Lloyd Wright design. 
Bar with sink is at right. 


Wendy Whiting in her well- 
lighted room. There are 3 
bedrooms on ground level. 


.Steep hill to rear of home slopes down to a scenic valley. 
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Whitings have entertained as many 
as 65 at one time in the living room. 
Future plans call for six flexible has- 
socks, two easy chairs and other furn- 
ishings. The final color scheme will 
be a rich blend of blues, blue-greens, 
lavenders, dark reds, russets and 
browns. Hearth is 814 x 6 feet. 





Edmund Whiting works in 28 by 
14 feet master bedroom which al- 
so serves as a studio. At other 
end is a fireplace, limestone 


hearth. Draperies are green, gold. 














Towa Landmarks 


Photographs by BILL POWELL 


Mars Hill Log Church 


N the line between Wapello and 
Davis Counties stands one of the 
most interesting churches in Iowa. Be- 
lieved to be the oldest and largest log 
church existing in the country today, 
the Mars Hill Church dates back to 
1857 when it was built by volunteer 
help from nearby pioneer families. 
For at least ten years previously, the 
site had been used as a cemetery. The 
oldest stone there dates back to 1846. 
Attesting to the age are the graves of 
Revolutionary War Veterans. The area 
containing the cemetery and sufficient 
ground for the church was given to 


Cemetery near church dates to 1846. 


BG 


local Baptists by a Barbara Clark. 

Massive timbers of oak and walnut 
from surrounding woods were used to 
build the edifice. Nine large logs and 
one smaller one were needed to build 
each of the nearly 10-foot-high walls. 
The logs were hewn square and laid 
with morticed corners. The cracks be- 
tween them were chinked. The entire 
building was 28 feet long and 26 feet 
wide. 

Clapboards were used for the first 
roof and there was a ‘puncheon’ floor. 
The roof and floor have been repaired, 
but the original logs of the walls are 
still there. 

A fireplace, built of stone hauled 
from the Des Moines River, provided 
heat at first. Later, a stove was in- 
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held at the Mars Hill Church, accord- 
ing to Pearl Rupe Harness writing in 
the “Annals of Iowa,” were held on 
Memorial Day of 1953. On that date 
the homemade benches were again filled 
after many years of disuse. String 
music took the place of the now dilap- 
idated organ. After the service, many 
wandered through the quiet cemetery 
looking at the old tombstones guarded 
by an immense native white pine. 
While there is no organized effort to 
preserve the building, some repairs have 
been made over the years by community 
residents. For almost 25 years the 
chapel was accessible only by foot. To- 
day, however, both Wapello and Davis 
Counties have opened roads to it. 
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South of Ottumwa on U.S. ¢ The 
church is located on a pe road 
halfway between Carbor and Laddsdale. 
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AN D THE NATION 


The people of Iowa and the 
United States deserve the con- 
tinued assurance of a sound, 
vigorous and progressive admin- 
istration in Washington. 

Eisenhower and Nixon have 
given the nation an effective 
foreign policy backed by a pow- 
erful defense force to insure the 
peace. The Republican program 
has been one of sound prosper- 
ity which has survived and will 
continue to survive without the 
artificial stimulation of constant 
threats of war. Iowa and the 
nation need the continued ef- 
forts of this great Republican 
team. 

Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
Iowa’s senior U. S. Senator, has 
given the people of this state 
able and courageous service. 
His seniority provides our state 
with a strong voice in the vital 
agriculture, atomic energy and 
foreign affairs committees. 
Vote with pride and confidence 
for an experienced and stead- 
fast workman — Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper. 

Here in Iowa, under the able 
leadership of Governor Leo A. 
Hoegh and his administration, 


the state has prospered and 
moved ahead. The ever-grow- 
ing industrial expansion has 
created thousands of additional 
jobs which will keep our sons 
and daughters, our strength and 
future, in Iowa. Under the 
guidance of Governor Leo A. 
Hoegh, Iowa will continue to 
maintain its traditional leader- 





DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
For President 


* 
x * 


RICHARD M. NIXON 
For Vice-President 


ship in education, and our 
schools, colleges and universities 
will be further strengthened. 

Under the Republican leader- 
ship of Governor Leo A. Hoegh, 
our road building and improve- 
ment program is at an all time 
high, giving Iowa the good roads 
it wants and needs today — not 
tomorrow. 


THINK STRAIGHT . - - VOTE STRAIGHT 
REPUBLICAN 
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CHET B. AKERS 


CLYDE SPRY For State Auditor 
For Secretary 


of Agriculture 





M. L. ABRAHAMSON 
W. H. NICHOLAS For State Treasurer 


For Lieutenant-Governor 


NORMAN A. ERBE 
For Attorney General 





H. K. PETERSON NORMAN R. HAYS 


Council Bluffs Knoxville 
(Short Term) (Full Term) 





RAY H. THOMPSON 
For Commerce 
Commission 


M. L. SYNHORST 
For Secretary of State 


FOR JUSTICES 


OF THE 
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Medieval 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Armstrong, Jr., leave Gothic-style church. 


Wedding 


Pomp and circumstance 


mark Keokuk ceremony 


Photos by Ingram Studio 


HE beautiful Gothic-style Episcopal Church of St. John 
in Keokuk seemed an ideal setting for a medieval wed- 
ding ceremony. While still in high school, Marilyn Hart 
discussed how beautiful such a ceremony could be with her 
minister, the Reverend Gerald E. Graham, and his wife. 
Growing enthused, they even planned many of the details. 
On September Ist, the dreams of many years ago came 
true. Marilyn’s marriage to Paul Myers Armstrong, Jr., of 
Chicago had all of the color, pageantry and solemnity of a 
Gothic wedding. 

The bride wore a medieval gown of ivory antique taffeta 
designed with a fitted bodice and jewelled neckline. The 
basque waistline of the bodice was encircled with a jewelled 
girdle and the bouffant skirt extended into a chapel-length 
train. An imported silk lace chapel-length veil was held in 
place with a pearl Gothic crown. She carried a white prayer 

(Continued on page 48) 


Bride rescues pillow from ring-bearer as her mother, in white, and Mr. Armstrong’s mother, Mrs. Frederick Pahlke, watch. 





Early reception guests gather on 
spacious lawn of Hart home. In 
left foreground Mr. and Mrs. G.L. 
Weissenburger and daughter chat 
with Rep., Mrs. Fred Schwengel. 


Guests serve themselves in garage 
completely decorated with herald- 


ic devices. Beef tenderloin was 


the meat dish for buffet supper. a 





Six of 14 attendants si® champagne on porch of Hart home. Unmedievally lifting her skirt high, bride interrupts dance. 
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... and the afternoon after 








Mrs. Craig Sheaffer (1.), Mrs. Margaret Warwick, Mrs. Edith 
Baker chat. Mr. Huiskamp steers boat he designed and built. 
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Sol Bakken, Hart home, looks strangely quiet after reception. 








THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 
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All Over the Map... . lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


[OWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
SINCE 1900 











Your far-away 
friends are 
as near as 
your telephone 












No longer is_ friendship 
handicapped by distance. To- 
day, wherever your friends 
may live, you can always 
reach them—often within sec- 
onds—by low-cost Long Dis- 
tance. It’s the easy way to 
keep friendships alive—one of 
the conveniences that make 
modern living so enjoyable. 
Why not call tonight? 


Northwestern Bell 


Telephone Company 


For Faster service § 
— Call by number 3 
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by DOROTHY REID 


yy HE pitfalls of antique collecting are many and varied, 
and I have been in all of them at one time or another. 
Some were so deep I thought I might never extricate myself. 

There comes a time when every collector is faced with the 
decision, “Do I want my house to be a home or a museum?” 
This comes about for the simple reason that everyone who 
collects things is inclined to overdo it. 

For while I confess my own home once resembled a mu- 
seum, I have a particular love for antique furniture and am 
inclined to be taken in by the unusualness of a piece without 
regard to its practicability or usefulness. 

I shall never forget the look on my husband’s face the 
night he arrived home just as our nice comfortable sofa 
and chair were being removed to make room for an uncom- 
fortable love seat and two equally uncomfortable chairs. 
This was in the early days of my collecting and I quite mis- 
takenly felt that if I were going to have some antiques, I 
should have a// antiques. This I got over after having to 
sit on some of the stuff, and taking the guff from hard- 
hearted and outspoken friends who were far more interested 
in soft-seated furniture than in admiring something unusual. 

The pieces causing discomfort have gradually given way 
either to foam rubber padding or replacements by new furni- 
ture designed along traditional lines, which fit in very well 
with antique pieces. 

Two of the most comfortable chairs that I have (even the 
men like to sit on them) are a ladies’ chair and gentlemen's 
chair that are padded with foam rubber and upholstered in 
velvet. One does not lounge in them, but one does sit very 
happily upright, which is excellent for the spine. 





Gentleman's chair (left) and ladies’ chair grace Reid home. 


Finding chairs of this type is a long and disheartening 
process and is usually very expensive. It is often very easy 
to find either a ladies’ chair or a gentlemen’s single chair, but 
finding a perfect pair may take years. The antique shops 
in the South have more of them than those in Iowa. 

A matched pair of these chairs will cost from $200 to 
$300 depending on the condition and locale in which you 
buy them. These are shop prices. If you are lucky enough 
to know someone who has an attic full of “old” furniture 
and is anxious to dispose of it, you can of course buy them 
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for less, but even so there will be the expense of having 
them rebuilt and upholstered to fit into your own color 
scheme. 

I have found that buying furniture “in the rough,” unless 
I do the refinishing and upholstering myself, does not save 
much on the final cost. 

I looked for ten years before I finally found the pair of 
chairs illustrated in this article. I began my search in 
Memphis, Tennessee, during the war, continued it to Cali- 
fornia, back to North Carolina and Virginia, on to Ken- 
tucky and New Orleans, and just as I had decided to drop 
the whole thing, I discovered them in my favorite shop in Des 
Moines, all refinished and upholstered in just what I wanted. 
It was a long and rewarding wait, though not an inexpensive 
one. 

These are particularly good examples of Victorian finger 
carved chairs. The New York columnist Dorothy Kilgallen, 
who has a Victorian parlor in her apartment, has chairs very 
similar to these, only done in satin. This type is also beau- 
tiful done in needlepoint, and can make quite a lengthy 
project for you or a doting relative who has good eyes and 
infinite patience. 








George Heiring 


The Last Laugh 


by Arlen Carroll 


[I 1925 football teams played under the rule that if the 
offensive team was caught behind its own goal with the 
ball, its opponents got two points and it kept the ball, start- 
ing play on its own twenty-yard line with a first down. 

At the time it seemed a very suitable regulation until one 
fall afternoon when a quarterback named John Behn from 
Iowa State College set the football world talking with one of 
the cleverest deals ever tried on the gridiron. 

It was late in the fourth quarter and Iowa State was tiring 
fast, although it was leading a powerful Drake University 
team. The score was 7-0 and the Cyclones of Iowa State 
were on about their own 25-yard line. They tried three 
plays but the exhausted team couldn’t dent the Bulldog line. 

The heady Behn glanced at the clock and saw that only 
about four minutes were left in the game. It was fourth 
down and to the fans it looked like the usual punt formation. 
What they saw, however, brought them to their feet. Behn, 
standing in punt formation, took the ball, turned, and ran 
back over his own goal and touched the ball down. The 
score was now 7-2. 

Iowa State took over again on the twenty, first down and 
ten yards to go. Three plays later, after a long count and 
plenty of stalling, Behn again took the ball and repeated the 
intentional safety. The score was 7-4. 

As you can guess, he pulled it again after three more plays. 
The gun went off before Drake could touch the ball and 
the Cyclones won 7-6. 

Needless to say, the rule was changed all over the nation 
by the time the 1926 season started. 
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... for full, mellow 
flavor and aroma! 






The ham that’s 
already 
baked 






E-Z-CUT 
HAM 


BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA > SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Reosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon 'til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


SIOUX CITY-—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 
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Hawauan Cooking, Iowa Style 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


on carnation and orchid leis brought a breath of 
Hawaii to me when I visited Elsie Maxson Boatman, 
back from the Islands for a visit to her home in West 
Branch. A graduate of Iowa State College, Mrs. Boatman 
has taught home economics in Iowa high schools and for 
the past ten years has been director of food service at the 
University of Hawaii. 

As Elsie says, Honolulu is the “Crossroads of the World.” 
Because of this, she includes in her cafeteria menu native 
dishes such as lomi-lomi salmon (a mixture of finely 
shredded salted salmon, diced fresh tomatoes, green and dry 
onions and ice), as well as plenty of good American dishes 
and island fruits. 

In Hawaii, she has learned to prepare “dinner in a nut- 
shell,” which might be called the Hawaiian version of our 
Iowa fried chicken. To make this dish, Elsie uses diced, 
cooked chicken, adds diced ripe tomatoes, chopped green 
onions, green peppers and ginger, whole kernel corn, grated 
fresh coconut, seasonings and sherry. 

A coconut is needed for each serving. After the top is 
sawed and liquid poured out, the coconut is grated until 
there is about one-half inch of coconut meat lining the shell. 
Fill shell three-fourths full with mixture, replace lid and seal. 
Steam shells for 114 to 2 hours in a tightly covered pan in 
about an inch of water. Baste with water several times dur- 
ing the cooking. When this ‘dinner in a nutshell” is served, 
guests eat the chicken right out of the shell. With this dish 
Mrs. Boatman usually serves a tossed green salad of monoa 
lettuce, a special Hawaiian variety, and big slices of fresh 
pineapple. 

Another favorite menu of Mrs. Boatman’s is shrimp 
curry with rice and accompaniments, Hawaiian Glacé 
bananas, green salad and sliced mangoes. 


SHRIMP CURRY AND ACCOMPANIMENTS 


2Y, cups milk 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon finely chopped 
ginger root or crystalized 
ginger 
Cook the shrimp according to directions on package. Melt 
butter; add onion and cook until golden brown in color. 
Stir in the curry powder and flour and blend until smooth. 
Add milk, stirring slowly until sauce thickens. Add salt, 
lemon juice and ginger root. Add shrimp and let stand in 
sauce over low heat for about 14 hour before serving. Serve 
hot with rice and curry accompaniments. Makes 4 to 5 
servings. 


CURRY ACCOMPANIMENTS: Chutney, fried onion, 
diced crisp bacon, raisins, finely chopped hard-cooked egg 
whites, ripe olives, finely chopped hard-cooked egg yolks, 
shredded coconut, finely chopped peanuts,’ stuffed olives. 
Serve accompaniments in individual bowls with shrimp curry 
or chicken curry. 


144 pounds fresh shrimp 

Y4 cup butter 

2 tablespoons finely chopped 
onion 

2 teaspoons curry powder 

Y, cup flour 
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HAWAIIAN GLACE BANANAS 

i tablespoons butter 4 tablespoons guava jelly 
6 bananas, peeled and left 1 tablespoon lemon juice 

whole 4 cup sherry 

Put butter in skillet to melt, add bananas and sauté until 
light golden brown. Add guava jelly, and when it has melted 
add lemon and sherry. Baste bananas with the sauce and 
leave in pan until well glazed, but not too soft. Serve with 
shrimp curry. Makes 6 servings. 

TEREYAKI STEAK 

pound sirloin steak, Y inch 1 clove garlic, mashed 
thick Yy cup soy sauce 
tablespoon chopped fresh 1 tablespoon vinegar 
ginger root or crystalized 1 teaspoon sugar 
ginger 1 small onion, sliced 
Cut steak into 3 or 4 servings. Combine garlic, ginger 
root, SOy sauce, vinegar, sugar and onion. Pour over steak 
and let stand 2 hours. Turn steak several times during this 
period. Broil in a charcoal broiler, preferably, or pan broil 
if desired. 





HOYT SHERMAN RECIPES 
In answer to many requests, the booklet mentioned in the 
June-July issue, “From the Kitchens of Hoyt Sherman Place,” 
may be obtained from The Des Moines Women’s Club, Des 
Moines, Iowa. The cost is $1.25, including mailing. 





Home Created as a Sculpture 


(Continued from page 30) 
size school to teach in,” Whiting says. 

“It is small enough to give individual attention to the 
students. Then too, I think Cedar Rapids is a town where 
one can practice architecture as a profession and an art 
rather than as a business. After all, modern architecture 
through Wright and Sullivan blossomed first in the Middle 
West. It’s the place where progress is being made.” 

In addition to teaching and working on his own house, 
since coming to Cedar Rapids, Whiting has designed the 
WMT-TV building, houses for the George Lenzen, Roy 
Rook and Professor James Hodgson families, a studio for 
Iowa painter Marvin Cone and the interior and furniture 
design for Coe’s Voorhees hall and Sinclair Memorial chapel. 
At present he is designing the interior and creating a work 
of sculpture for St. Luke’s hospital chapel in Cedar Rapids. 

The Whitings started their own house only two years ago. 
Nestled into the hillside, the house blends with contours o 
the land. 7 

“We were determined not to build a house we would 
grow out of in future years,” Whiting says. “Of course, 
we were on a tight budget, but we wanted to build a house 
that could be added onto later or could stay as it is now.” 

Instead of building a garage and fancy bathrooms, the 
Whitings invested in a 40-by-20 foot living-dining room 
and a 16-by-12 foot kitchen. This works out nicely for en- 
tertaining large groups of students. “We have had as many 
as 64 here at one time,”” Whiting says. 

Bedrooms were placed on the downstairs level to cut con- 
struction costs and “because they are cooler in the summer- 
time and sheltered in the winter,” Whiting points out. 

The master bedroom with fireplace doubles as a studio. 
The downstairs wall between the studio and Wendy's room 
is flexible so her room can be increased by four feet any 
tinle. The novoply wall between the studio and hallway 
is actually a closet with sliding doors opening from either 
side. Eight-month-old John has the third bedroom down- 
Stairs. sty 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Give Maytag Blue 


It’s Iowa’s finest... 
a world-famous cheese 


Plan now to give your per- 
sonal and business friends one 
of Iowa’s most famous cheese 
products, Maytag Blue cheese. 
When you give a gift from 
your home state you're saying 
in effect, “This was made in 
my home state. I’m proud of 
it and want to share it with 
you.” And Maytag Blue 
Cheese is a gift you can send 
with pride. It’s famous the 
country over for its tangy 
flavor, creamy texture and 
delicate blue veining. 


ORDERING 


Send us this coupon with your 
gift list. Indicate which item 
ou want sent t- each recipient. 
ion't forget yourself! We ship 

stpaid and include a recipe 
Pooklet and a gift card show- 


GIVER'S NAME 


When the cheese is made it 
is placed in deep, cool caves 
where it ripens slowly — ever 
so slowly. When the threads 
of rich blue veining have 
wound through the milky 
white cheese — when that 
delicate flavor is just right — 
wheels and wedges are 
wrapped in protective alumi- 
num foil. Sealed in is the dis- 
tinctive original flavor that 
makes Maytag Blue a favorite 
throughout the land. 


is tasy sO 


must be received by Dec. | to 
assure Christmas delivery. Please 
order earlier if possible.) 


ing the name of the giver. t 4 
(Satisfaction guaranteed. Orders 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 





1 enclose my check or money order 
Orders shipped postpaid in U.S.A. 


Please accept my order for 
2 Ib. wheels, $2.75 ea. 


4 |b. wheels, $4.50 ea. 


My list is attached showing item to 


MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS Box 549-1, Newton, lowa 


cartons 24 wedges, $3. 


cartons 48 wedges, $5. 


(Wedges | oz. each, individually foil wrapped) 
Add 2!2% sales tax for shipments to any point in lowa. 


for $ 














$ 
$ 
OOea. $ 
50 ea. $ 








be seht to each name. 











Iowa in the Olympic Games 


(Continued from page 13) 

Iowa State’s miler Ray Conger failed 
to place although he had set the Na- 
tional Collegiate record of 4:17.6 the 
previous year. Before he finished run- 
ning, Conger won six National A.A.U. 
championships in the outdoor mile and 
indoor 1,000 meters. 

Iowa was represented in the 5,000- 
meter run at Amsterdam by Charles 
Haworth, a William Penn College stu- 
dent. He placed fourth in the Cam- 
bridge tryouts with a time of 15 min- 
utes flat, but failed to qualify in Hol- 
land. 

In the field events, Edward Gordon, 
another great Negro broad jumper, 
finished seventh, one place outside of 
scoring. He was to do better in 1932. 

One of the real field stars was Sabin 
W. Carr of Dubuque who won one of 
the six individual track and field 
championships the United States had 
to content itself with that year. The 
first man in the world to clear 14 feet 
in the pole vault, Carr made that 
height in the 1928 LC. 4-A games. He 
was competing under the Yale Blue. 

The Olympic record when he arrived 
in Amsterdam was 12 feet, 1114 inches. 
He added the Olympic record to his 
world record by swinging over the bar 
at 13 feet, 93/8 inches. 

Iowa’s other championship at Am- 
sterdam was won by Allie R. Morrison 
in wrestling. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Other Iowa wrestlers 
on the Olympic team were Arthur L. 
Holding of Iowa State, Lloyd O. Apple- 
ton of Cornell, Leslie Beers of Iowa 
and Ralph Bunty. 

LOS ANGELES — 1932 

On home ground, the United States 
fared considerably better in the 1932 
games at Los Angeles. lIowa’s dele- 
gation consisted of seven athletes and 
one coach 

The finals of the 400-meter hurdles 
were watched with particular interest 
that year as the field included two 
former champions, Lord Burghley and 
F. Morgan Taylor. As the field of six 
came down the straightaway, Robert 
N. M. Tisdall of Ireland was in the 
lead. Then the unexpected happened. 
Brushing down the last hurdle, he 
broke his stride, stumbled, and seemed 
about to fall. Finally recovering him- 
self, he reached the finish line just 
ahead of Glenn Hardin of Mississippi. 
Third place in the race went to the 
venerable (for a runner) F. Morgan 
Taylor, with Lord Burghley fourth. 

According to Olympic histories, the 
surprise winner of the broad jump was 
Edward L. Gordon of the University of 
Iowa. Already national *champion, he 


44 


took the laurels at Los Angeles with a 
leap of 25 feet 3/4 inch. 

Another SUI man, George Saling, 
took the championship in the 110-meter 
hurdles in a close and exciting race. 
When Saling arrived at Los Angeles he 
was already National Collegiate cham- 
pion. He was second in the preliminary 
heat but rallied in the semi-finals to 
win in :14.4, equalling the world’s 
record and setting a new Olympic one. 

The 110-meter finals set a new rec- 
ord of an unexpected kind — for the 
number of hurdles knocked down in a 
final event. Saling, taking his stand- 
ards cleanly, took the lead in the race 
from Jack Keller and Percy Beard, who 
tripped over two and one hurdles re- 
spectively. Then Saling hit his last 
hurdle and the crowd was in an uproar. 
It was a contest of scrambling athletes 
and overturned obstacles. Saling just 
managed to beat Beard to the finish to 
win in what was, under the circum- 
stances, a good time of :14.6. 

In 1933, Saling was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in Missouri and buried 
in his home town of Corydon. 


Morgan Taylor, ace Olympic hurdler. 


Under an Iowa State College coach, 
Hugh Otopalik, four Iowa wrestlers 
journeyed to the West Coast. They 
were Lyle Morford, Cornell; Robert W. 
Hess, Iowa State; Maynard F. Harmon, 
Iowa Teachers; and Lloyd O. Appleton 
of Edgewood, who had also competed 
in 1928. None of them won in his 
weight division. 

BERLIN — 1936 

Only one Iowan is recorded as being 
on the Olympic team from the United 
States at the tempestuous 1936 games 
at Berlin. He was Dale Brand, a 





wrestler from Cornell, who did not 
place. However, he did maintain Cor- 
nell’s record of having a grappler in 
every Olympic from 1924 on. 

The 1940 Olympics, first scheduled 
for Tokyo and then reassigned to 
Helsinki, could not be held because of 
the war. At least one Iowan was 
slated for the Olympic team that year. 
George Shimek of Cedar Rapids had 
been selected to compete in the speed 
skating races of the winter Olympics. 

LONDON — 1948 

With the revival of the Olympic 
games, Iowans once again occupied a 
prominent place. There were ten ath- 
letes who were from Iowa or had gone 
to college in the state who made the 
trip to London. 

The outstanding Iowa star of the 
1948 games was Walter S. Ris of 
Chicago, a University of lowa swimmer. 
In the 100-meter freestyle he won the 
preliminary heat in :58.1; won the 
semi-final in :57.5 (Olympic record); 
and won in the final in :57.3 (Olympic 
record). Bob Kiphuth, the Yale and 
Olympic coach, called Ris “the greatest 
speed swimmer of all time.” Incident- 
ally, Wally had beaten Kiphuth’s own 
boy, Alan Ford, who came in second. 
As if one honor were not enough, Ris 
swam lead-off on the U.S. 800-meter 
relay team which won in 8:46 (a world 
and Olympic record). 

The Iowa wrestlers looked particu- 
larly strong. They included Glen 
Brand of Iowa State; Leland Christen- 
sen of Cherokee (who attended the 
University of Southern California); 
Joseph Scarpello, an SUI man from 
Omaha; Leo Thomsen of Cornell; and 
three Iowa State Teachers College boys, 
all proteges of Dave McCluskey, the 
1956 Olympic wrestling coach. They 
were Bill Koll (now ISTC head wrest- 
ling coach), Bill Nelson (now coach at 
Osage high school) and Gerald “Germ” 
Leeman (wrestling coach at Lehigh 
University). The final postings gave 
Glenn Brand the championship in his 
middleweight class. Leeman won second 
place and Koll took a third. 

A Drake athlete, Don Pettie of Cal- 
gary, Canada, competed as a sprinter 
on the Canadian Olympic team, but did 
not place. 

A Council Bluffs man, Lt. Hale 
Baugh of the U.S. Army, was entered 
in the pentathlon for the United States. 
Sixth in standing until the cross-country 
run section, he finished 13th. 

Another Olympic competitor in 1948, 
Victoria (Vicki) Draves is sometimes 
thought of as an Iowan. Actually, the 
connection is rather remote. The Olym- 
pic champion women’s springboard and 
platform diver is married to Lyle 
Draves, an Iowan who was her diving 
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coach in Los Angeles. His brother, 
Duane Draves, was an SUI star. 

However, Zoe Ann Olsen, who finish- 
ed just behind Vicki in the springboard, 
is an authentic Iowan. She lived in La 
Porte City before moving to California. 
National springboard champion for 
three years in a row, she was barely 
beaten in the Olympics. Draves had 
108.74 points; Olsen, 108.23. 

HELSINKI — 1952 

Swimming and wrestling again oc- 
cupied the honor spotlight for Iowans 
in the 1952 Olympic games at Helsinki. 
Bowen Stassforth, an SUI student from 
Los Angeles, competed in the 200-meter 
breaststroke. He was second in the 
final with a time of 2:34.7. The win- 
ner had a 2:34.4, an Olympic record. 

The only Iowa wrestlers in Finland 
were Bill Smith of Iowa State Teachers 
and Dale Thomas, a Marion boy who 
attended Cornell and Michigan State. 
Thomas was never able to compete due 
to a mixup. There was an effort made 
to put him in as a heavyweight. It 
failed and then it was too late to place 
him in the light-heavyweight division 
he had earned the right to enter. 

Smith, however, emerged the only 
American wrestling champion in the 
1952 games. Already the national 
amateur 165-pound champion in the 
United States, he threw his fourth 
opponent, Abdulah Modjtabavi of Iran, 
to win the Olympic title in his weight. 

Trying again for the springboard title, 
Zoe Ann Olsen, now Mrs. Jackie Jen- 
sen, placed third. 

Drake had two athletes in the Hel- 
sinki meet. Arnold Betton of St. Louis, 
Missouri, was a member of the track 
team and tied for third in the high 
jump at 6 feet, 67/8 inches. James 
Lavery of Calgary competed for Can- 
ada as a 400-meter dash man and was 
a member of the 1600-meter relay team. 

Mrs. Beulah Gundling of Cedar 
Rapids gave a synchronized swimming 
exhibition as part of a demonstration 
of the sport, but was not a competitor. 

MELBOURNE — 1956 

Olympic followers at Melbourne this 
year will find only one familiar face 
among the Iowa group. Dale Thomas 
of Marion will be back again in the 
wrestling section with the full expecta- 
tion of being able to compete this time. 
However, Bill Smith, the 1952 cham- 
pion, will not be around as expected. 

Originally slated to go to Australia, 
Smith was barred from the team be- 
cause he reportedly has held a paid 
coaching job since 1952 at Rock Island, 
Illifois, high school. The Central AAU 
made the decision against the Council 
Bluffs native. As this is written, the 
status of appeals from the ruling 


(Continued on page 46) 








Choose CONCRETE 


for strength, beauty, durability, fire- 
safety and low-annual-cost service 
for stores, apartments, schools, hos- 
pitals, factories and public buildings. 


Choose CONCRETE 


for a distinctive home of any style or 
size. All factors considered—price, 
upkeep, long life—it costs less to own; 
is comfortable the year around. 


ce CONCRETE 


for paving streets and highways. It is 
smooth-riding and safer and lasts 
longer. It’s low-annual-cost pave- 
ment that stretches your tax dollars. 


Choate CONCRETE 


for farm buildings and improvements. 
It is firesafe, ratproof, decay-proof, 
stormproof. It helps farmers save feed 
and labor and increase production. 
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When HE Fools With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insurance, 
you are interested in what makes rates go 
up. Auto insurance costs are set by acci- 
dents which happen—never by those pre- 
vented. The careless, reckless, accident 
prone driver helps raise the rate on your 
automobile insurance as well as on his 
OWN 

The jury which awards excessive amounts 
raises your insurance costs—and their own. 
Auto insurance premiums paid by you are 
placed with many others to pay for the 
claims of those who have accidents—the 
more accidents, the larger the cla:ms, the 
more YOUR insurance costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide you 
with the soundest insurance available—but 
you can help prevent accidents and thereby 
help lower your insurance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 




















For A Distinctive Business 
Gift at Christmastime 





AVOID THE HERD 


Select an unusual gift this Christmas, 
one you are sure will be appreciated. 
Business firms that have used The 
Iowan as a present in the past are 
enthusiastic over the reception. “Jowa‘s 
Own Magazine” is a tasteful and dis- 
tinctive solution to your Christmas 
shopping problem. Special discounts 
are available for bulk orders of 15 sub- 
scriptions and over. We check for du- 
plications and send an appropriate 
greeting card announcing your gift. 


Write for bulk discounts 


% OWA 
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High School 


Pheasant Hunt 
(Continued from page 19) 


the day’s pheasant hunting activities. 

At an early lunch stop, the chaperones 
gather in a restaurant booth for a last 
council of war. The conversation is 
businesslike, for the chaperones are 
cautioned to watch each student who 
might not be very familiar with his gun 
or who has been too “casual” in firing 
his weapon. 

After the stop, the caravan rolls on 
to the hunting grounds, which were 
carefully scouted in advance. Permis- 
sion has been received from farmers and 
a map of the area has been drawn with 
approved shooting grounds marked. 

The hunters split into small, previ- 
ously-planned groups that scatter across 
the hunting area. 

Fitch is proud of the well-disciplined 
behavior — and the marksmanship — 
of Lansing’s young hunters. After last 
year’s hunt he happily observed, “Did 
you notice? Not a single hen bird shot 
today—that’s more than good hunting, 
that’s good citizenship.” 

Late in the afternoon, all groups 
meet at a predetermined field to form 
an extra long line. After a few final 
sweeps, they leave some pheasants for 
their farmer hosts and then head back 
to Lansing and the dinner the school’s 
Parent-Teacher Association has waiting 
for them. 

The hunt has grown in three years. 
In 1955, 50 people made the trip. Five 
were members of the Camera Club and 
a dozen were adult chaperones. 

Tramping an area combed by other 
pheasant hunters on previous days, 
Lansing students bagged 43 birds and 
nine rabbits last year. In 1954, on the 
season’s opening day, 43 hunters — 30 
of them students — killed 61 pheasants 
and six rabbits. 

Somewhat more surprising than the 
glamorous pheasant hunt’s success is 
the strength and scope of the Sports 
Club’s other activities, which range 
from trips to Luther College football 
games at nearby Decorah to family 
trap shooting contests to helping ailing 
Lansing farmers do their chores. 





Towa in the Olympic Games 
(Continued from page 45) 


against this year’s wrestling team cap- 
tain was uncertain. 

Kent Townley, an Iowa State wrest- 
ler, will be competing in the Graeco- 
Roman wrestling section. 

Dave McCuskey, the Olympic wrest- 


ling coach, is an ISTC graduate of 
1930 and served 19 years as wrestling 
coach at Cedar Falls. He is now coach 
at the State University of Iowa. 

For the first time, Iowa will be rep- 
resented on the Olympic basketball 
squad. Carl Cain, who graduated 
from SUI this spring, will be a forward 
and Chuck Darling, SUI ’52, will play 
center. Cain is from Freeport, Illinois, 
and Darling now lives in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. Bucky O'Connor, the Iowa 
basketball coach, was offered a coach- 
ing position on the Olympic team, but 
turned it down to devote his attention 
to a year of rebuilding his own squad. 

Under the track and field coach, Jim 
Kelly of the University of Minnesota, 
formerly of Fonda, will be three Iowa 
runners. Ira Murchison, who was on 
the Iowa team of 1952 and now lives 
in Chicago, will run in the 100-meter 
dash. Charles (Deacon) Jones, an SUI 
junior, will compete in the 3,000-meter 
steeplechase. The distance runner from 
Boys Town, Nebraska, holds a number 
of titles including the national col- 
legiate 4-mile cross country champion- 
ship of 1955. In the final Olympic 
trials Jones was beaten by Phil Cole- 
man by just 3/10 seconds. Jones’s time 
was 9:00.6. 

Ted Wheeler will be racing in the 
1500-meter run (the Olympic equiva- 
lent of the mile). This spring, as an 
Iowa senior, he won thirteen straight 
mile races before he ran his fastest 
time of 4:04.7 in a California meet 
where he placed fifth. Ron Delaney 
and Gunnar Nielsen ran the same race 
in less than four minutes. The Evans- 
ton, Illinois, high school graduate is 
also familiar with cross country and 
ran the quarter mile under :49 on 
Iowa’s mile relay team. His best time 
in the half mile was a 1:50.3 he made 
while in the Army. 

Wheeler’s time in the Olympic try- 
outs was 3:48, 4/10 seconds slower 
than the winner. The former tryout 
record was 3:49.3. He made it with 
a great finish in which he went from 
fourth to second in the final 220 yards. 

With a mildle distance runner and 
a dash man on Iowa’s Olympic squad 
again this year, it seems that we have 
run almost a full cycle from the 1908 
games when the state’s first two com- 
petitors ran similar distances. 

* * * * 
Editor's Note: The facts for this ar- 
ticle have been gathered as carefully 
as possible. If we have made any 
omissions or errors, we would certainly 
be pleased to know about them." As 
can be gathered, our criterion of an 
“Iowa” Olympian is any Olympic 
team member who has claimed lowa 
as home or gone to college in the state. 
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The Angel of Independence 
(Continued from page 23) 


always been a religious man and had 
never permitted any activity at Rush 
Park on Sunday. No man could even 
visit or exercise his horse on that day. 
Mr. Williams himself did not drink, 
smoke or swear, but he was well 
aware of the uncertainties of a life 
spent around a race track. 

To protect his sons, he traded his 
entire string of horses in Galesburg for 
33,000 acres of land in Saskatchewan, 
Canada. A _ special provision for the 
beloved 18-year-old Allerton gave him 
a home at Indianola until his death. 

With the land in Canada, Mr. 
Williams became one of the world’s 
largest individual wheat growers. He 
often made monthly visits to Canada 
and drove 350 miles in order to check 
all his properety and to visit his fifty 
tenants. 

Once he had disposed of his horses, 
Mr. Williams turned to evangelistic 
work. He dedicated the rest of his 
life “to the One Who had so richly 
blessed him.” He refused any pay for 
his services and always paid his own 
expenses. 

He became friends with Billy Sunday 
and like the great evangelist, soon 
went on speaking tours. He appeared 
in many Illinois and Iowa towns. At 
the Gedney Opera House in Independ- 
ence, he denounced plays and dancing 
and frivolous entertainers on the very 
stage which his money had built. 

On a trip to Independence in 1909 
he preached the sermon for his wife’s 
funeral service at the old Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Still another facet of his abilities 
came to light in 1925 when he moved 
to a beautiful home on the outskirts 
of Aurora, Illinois. A mile from there 
he established a stock farm of 160 
acres and at the age of 69, began trying 
out his theories on the breeding of 
registered Hereford cattle. Soon his 
herd — called the Axtell herd — was 
rated the best of the breed in the 
United States. 

On February 18, 1936, Charley 
Williams died at the age of 79. He 
left his furnished home, 640 acres. and 
$50,000 to his second wife, the former 
Mrs. Jennie C. Gleason. His will also 
provided a life annuity of $100 per 
month for his brother, and $75,000 
apiece for his three sons, Ross G., Park 
N. and Hollis W., and his daughter, 
Etholene R. (Ross and Hollis drowned 
in a boating accident in 1941 in Canada 
near the large wheat farms they had 
inherited. ) 

Charley Williams’ eleven grandchil- 
dren received $5000 each. After other 


expenses were taken care of, the re- 
mainder of his estate was turned over to 
the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 

In accordance with his wishes, Mr. 
Williams was brought back to Inde- 
pendence for burial in Oak Grove 
Cemetery beside his first wife and a 
twin son who had died during the 
racing era. 

Little is left of the Williams’ era in 
Independence. A spectacular fire in 
1945 destroyed the Gedney Hotel and 
Opera House block. Motel cabins have 
been built around the old Williams 
mansion and Rush Park has vanished. 

Probably the best monument to 
Charley Williams is the pleasant 
reminiscing of those who knew him 
as the “angel” backing one of the 
greatest shows on earth in the golden 
years when the spotlight of fame 
shone brightly on Independence, the 
“Lexington of the North.” 


Note: We are indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. O. B. Craig and Sen. Don Risk 
of Independence for help on this article. 





Fall Means Football 


(Continued from page 24) 


loyalties of high school or small college 
ball to the rather business-like regime 
of SUI, but the essential elements are 
the same. 

According to the pre-season ratings, 
Iowa fans will have the opportunity to 
see four of the top ten teams in the 
country play ball in the state this fall: 
Oklahoma, Ohio State, Notre Dame 
and Michigan. Even better, SUI’s 
schedule has six home games, a dream 
for the fans. They include Oregon 
State, Wisconsin, Hawaii, Michigan, 
Ohio State and Notre Dame. Many 
football enthusiasts will also make the 
short trek to Minneapolis for the Min- 
nesota game (on the same weekend 
Oklahoma plays Iowa State). Only 
the Indiana and Purdue games will be 
at arm’s length. 

On the basis of pre-season predic- 
tions, Iowa should win three, lose three 
and be a toss-up in another three of the 
nine games. It will have the advantage 
of a preponderance of home games, but 
will lack depth and experience. The 
team should start strong and might just 
keep it up through an_ increasingly 
tougher schedule. While the odds 
favor a 50-50 split, Forrest Evashevski 
and his staff are said to be secretly 
hoping to do a little better. 

Iowa State is now determined to 
stage a football comeback, but it doesn’t 
look as if 1956 is the year. Coach 
Vince DiFrancesca’s team is currently 

(Continued on next page) 








You're on 


your own... 


If you’re a professional 
man or the owner of a 
business, you’re on your 
own when it comes to 
saving money. 


No government agency 
is planning for your re- 
tirement. No automatic 
deductions are made 
from your income. It’s 
up to you to plan your 
own savings program. 


At Home Federal of Des 
Moines, you'll find a fi- 
nancial institution that 
fits your needs... an in- 
stitution that thinks the 
way you MUST think 
about saving money. 


Call or write us for de- 
tails. You'll see why a 
savings account at Home 
Federal should ke the 
cornerstone of your re- 
tirement program. 


Home Federal 


SAVINGS and LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Sixth and Grand Des Moines 
ASSETS OVER $40,000,000 
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Unusual Trips 
for the 


Unusual Travelers 


VIA 
AIR RAIL 
STEAMSHIP 


Dubuque Travel Bureau 


572 Locust St. Dial 37318 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 























IOWA- LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 


DES'MOINES:1t2 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE SERVICE 










Massachusetts 
Ixvestors 


Trust 


A mutual investment company 
which supervises a diversified 
portfolio of investment-quality 
common stocks. 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 Equitable Bidg.- Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone AT8-5714 


Please send me without obligation prospec- 
tus on Massacnusgetts Investors Trust. 














We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 


Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 








VOLUME IV READY 


Attractively book bound with a _ hard 
cover, Volume IV of The Iowan (Novem- 
ber, 1955, through September, 1956) is 
now available. $3.50 from The Iowan, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. . 
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Fall Means Football 
(Continued from page 47) 


slotted for a bottom position in the Big 
Seven. Despite continual shuffling of 
personnel, he doesn’t seem to have a 
winning combination yet. The center 
of the line is in fairly good shape, but 
the ends and backfield are a prceblem. 
Fred Rippel, who injured a leg last 
year, is the most promising back. 

The ISC team will play only four of 
its ten games at home, but they will be 
among the better ones (Kansas, Colo- 


rado, Drake and Oklahoma). Denver, 
Northwestern, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas State and Villanova (Penn- 


sylvania) will be away. 

All in all, it should be an interesting 
fall. Iowa always has exciting football 
and Iowa State periodically comes up 
with a thriller. And if you don’t care 
about the score, there is always the 
spectacle. 





Medieval Wedding 
(Continued from page 37) 


book marked with white gardenias. 

Styled like the bride’s, the attend- 
ants’ gowns matched the color of the 
stained-glass windows of the church— 
gold, emerald green, royal purple, royal 
blue and ruby red. They wore jewelled 
girdles and crowns. Instead of carrying 
flowers, the attendants held their hands 
prayerfully during the ceremony. 

The ring bearer wore doublet and 
tights; the groom and ushers had wide 
red sashes and each wore a medieval 
pin. 

The Reverend Mr. Graham, now of 
Denver, came back to perform the 
single ring ceremony. His wife played 
the organ selections — “Arioso” by 
Bach for the processional and ‘“Trumpet 
Voluntary” for the recessional. 

Following the wedding, the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Hart, 
gave a reception on the lawn of their 
home, Sol Bakken, overlooking the 
Mississippi north of Keokuk. A Chicago 
orchestra provided the music for danc- 
ing following the supper for the guests. 

Ancient tradition also found its place 
in the festivities when the bride and 
groom sipped champagne from an old 
“loving cup” before slipping away. 

On Sunday, with the bride and groom 
safely on their way to Sea Island, 
Georgia, the Harts and some of their 
friends were finally able to relax at the 
end of a busy week with a cruise on 
the Mississippi aboard the Gerard 
Huiskamps’ “Dolphin,” a small-scale 
paddle-wheeler. 


Surprising Simpson 
(Continued from page 17) 


portion of graduates who achieve ad- 
vanced degrees in the sciences. (Only 
three universities are comparable.) 

Among widely known personalities 
who have atteneded Simpson are Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills; Eugenie Moore Ander- 
son, former ambassador to Denmark; 
Frank Luther Mott, journalism _histor- 
ian; and J. Hugh Jackson, dean of the 
Stanford University graduate school 
of business. 

Traditionally, Simpson has believed 
in personalized education. It main- 
tains a ratio of one instructor for every 
12 or 14 students. At the same time, 
it has been able to keep salaries high 
enough to attract qualified men and 
women — one of every four members 
of the faculty holds a Ph.D. degree, 
and most of the others have done sub- 
stantial work beyond a master’s degree. 

“That's a pretty fair ratio, isn’t it?” 
I remarked to Dean O. H. Bimson. 
Smiling quietly he said, “We expect 
to do better.” 

Simpson’s emphasis on the quality 
of its education has been reflected at 
the admissions office. In 1954, enroll- 
ment jumped from 385 to 511 — the 
largest percentage increase by any col- 
lege in Iowa. It now approaches 600. 
About 20 percent of the students are 
majoring in business administration; 
another 30% are preparing to teach in 
secondary schools; nearly 15% are 
science majors. 

The college desires to expand to 
about 700 students and then call a 
halt, to avoid outgrowing its own 
definition of itself as a college small 
enough for all the faculty and students 
to know each other and share edu- 
cational experiences. 

In their non-academic hours, Simp- 
son students find plenty of activities to 
occupy their time. A member of the 
Iowa Conference in sports, the college 
was third in football last year and is a 
likely candidate for first place this year. 

The school’s basketball record has 
not been so good, having won only two 
out of twenty games in each of the last 
two seasons. Prospects for this winter 
are better, however. Simpson was sec- 
ond in baseball and third in track in 
the conference this year. It also has a 
tennis and a golf team. 

The fall homecoming celebration is 
one of the big events of the year with a 
stunt night, parade, decorations and the 
crowning of a Chief Princess and 
Brave of the Redmen. 

A school well known for its music 
activities, Simpson sends both a choir 
and band on an annual tour. Two 
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-——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


major plays are produced annually by 
students along with several minor ones. 

Honorary fraternities are very active 
on campus as are religious groups. The 
Methodist Student Movement is one of 
the major campus organizations. This 
is natural as around 80% of the stu- 
dent body are Methodists and there is 
a solid religious emphasis. Simpson is 
a recognized institution and receives 
financial support from Methodist con- 
gregations. 

There are four social fraternities and 
four sororities on campus. After the 
freshman year, a predominate number 
of the student body live in their houses. 
Except for one fraternity, all of them 
are nationally affiliated. 

While Simpson continues in many of 
its traditions, a subtle change has ac- 
companied the striking innovations of 
recent years. A more relaxed atmos- 


phere prevails. For example, dancing, 
once forbidden, now holds the place it 
would on most college calendars. 

Historically a Warren County insti- 
tution, now only six of the 34 members 
of the board of trustees come from In- 
dianola. Chairman of the board is A. 
Paul Thompson, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Iowa Power and Light 
Company; vice-chairman is Kenneth 
MacDonald, editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. Neither is an 
alumnus of Simpson, but both believe 
strongly in the place of independent 
colleges in lowa’s system of higher edu- 
cation. 

The real test of a college, of course, 
is in the minds of its students. I 
talked to as many as I could. Pre- 
ministerial student Richard MacFar- 
land, president of the student body, is 

(Continued on page 52) 





Towa’s Coming Events 








OCTOBER 

1- 6—National Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo (starts Sept. 
29) 

5- 6—3rd Christian Liberal Arts Fes- 
tival, Simpson College, In- 
dianola 

6—8th Annual Band Festival, Al- 
gona 

6—3rd Annual Fall Festival and 
Corn Show, Dallas Center 

31—Mardi Gras, Clinton 


NOVEMBER 


1-30—Quad-Cities Artist Exhibit 
Show, Davenport 
6—General elections 





lowa School and College Directory 





——PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1858—1956. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—. 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 














or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 

annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 

RILEY C. NELSON, Apne Director 
logue upon req 


——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___—_, 








talogue est, 
RED OAK, IOWA 





——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—_— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
ali pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
’Director of Admissions. 








Indianola, lowa 
A DISTINGUISHED CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 





GRINNELL 
yy 


- » « . SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 











——WARTBURG COLLEGE——___ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 


———DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 


—— IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of lowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE———— 
+ OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where — are formed. Write for 
- picture boo 











“Careers Unlimited.” 


——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 
A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 


liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
. Pre-professional 








——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in poapesetion 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 








Write, Director of Admissions. 
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His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous . 


@ injuries to others caused by 
your children's part-time 
baby-sitting, news- 

paper delivery, etc. 


@ accidents at your home caus- 
ing injury to guests, servants, 
deliverymen, etc. 

@ damage caused by ownership 
or use of saddle horses, bi- @ injuries caused by your par- 
cycles, pets, small boats. ticipation in sports. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢ A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 
. +. and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 


Jae wheye ie f y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 





known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





ee) ALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 
MEMBER F. D.1.C. 
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Cement Situation 


OR the past several years, other salesmen have cast 

envious eyes on the purveyors of cement. Here, they 
felt, was an ideal situation. Representatives selling for 
cement companies sometimes had to be kept at home for 
as long as eight months. To have let them continue calling 
on customers would just have unnecessarily rolled up 
traveling expenses and made enemies. 

But all good things usually come to an end — and so has 
the easy existence of the cement salesmen. Most of them 
are now back on the road full time and able to supply the 
needs of their regular customers. They are even gradually 
seeking out new business. By next summer the competition 
should be intense. 

Construction now underway will boost the production of 
cement in Iowa to 13,907,000 barrels a year, a boost of more 
than 100 per cent over the 6,555,208 barrels produced in the 
state during 1949. In 1955, the combined gross value of 
products manufactured by Iowa’s five cement plants totaled 
$40,000,000. By early 1957, this value will have risen to 
about $55,000,000. 

As a result, the cement companies should be in a position 
to assume far greater commitments than in the past. For 
the last couple of years, there has been rationing of cement 
for the increased construction program of the Iowa State 
Highway Commission. Supplies have eventually been found 
to meet most of the demand, but only after some tight 
maneuvering. 

Now, the Portland cement concerns will not only be after 
all the highway construction business they can get, but will 
also be seeking to supply the surfacing needs of the new 
$280,000,000 interstate highway system in Iowa. 

Actually, Iowa plants must also be concerned with the 
needs of many of our surrounding states. A majority of the 
cement used in Minnesota comes from Iowa and we also 
supply practically all the needs of South Dakota and North 
Dakota. Nebraska gets a little Iowa cement as do Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 

On the other hand, some of Iowa’s cement comes from 
plants in other states. Universal Atlas ships from their 
Hannibal, Missouri, operation; Ash Grove sends in some 
from Nebraska; and from Illinois, Medusa, Alpha, Leigh and 
Monarch Portland Cement Companies ship across the line. 

But most of our own needs are supplied locally. Only 
ten other states, most of them in the East, have more plants 
than Iowa. 

Every Iowa plant is now undergoing some expansion. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company at Mason City is now 
adding 1,000,000 barrels capacity. Penn-Dixie Portland 
Cement Company, West Des Moines, is upping production 








MUTUAL SURETY COMPANY, 


OF IOWA 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
543 Sixth Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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by 970,000 barrels. Des Moines’ Hawkeye-Marquette Port- 
land Cement Company has an increase of 500,000 barrels 
a year in sight. Dewey Portland Cement Company, Daven- 
port, is adding 400,000 barrels and Northwestern States 
Portland Cement Company, Mason City, is expanding by 
250,000 barrels a year. 

The financial story behind this additional capacity can be 
judged from the fact that it costs between $10 and $11, on 
the basis of national average figures, to increase production 
one barrel. In some cases the cost may be below this figure 
as expansion may give added efficiency to production units 
already in operation. But it is likely that the new Iowa 
facilities for 3,120,000 barrels a year will cost nearly 
$30,000,000. 

The first plant in the state for the manufacture of cement 
was established more than 50 years ago. Today the in- 
dustry employs 1,600 Iowans in its plants and quarries. In- 
directly, it supplies thousands more with jobs in related and 
supplier industries. For example, one Iowa plant alone uses 
62,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity a year. Several Iowa 
plants use Iowa coal for fuel, particularly in winter. 

Portland cement is so called because its English discoverer, 
Joseph Aspdin, noted its resemblance to a natural building 
stone quarried on the Isle of Portland in the English Chan- 
nel. The basic ingredient in concrete, Portland cement is a 
chemical combination of lime, silica, alumina, iron oxide 
and small amounts of other ingredients. Gypsum, which 
regulates the setting time of the cement, is added in the 
final grinding process. 

Iowa’s consumption of Portland cement came to 5,883,000 
barrels in 1955. In 1946, the state used only 3,800,000 
barrels. In 1947 and 1948, about 4,250,000 barrels were 
consumed. Between 1949 and 1953, the annual use hovered 
around the 5,000,000 mark. Then in 1954, use shot up to 
5,850,000. 

Prospects for greater cement needs are bright — almost too 
bright perhaps. Some members of the industry are fearful 
that overexpansion is a strong possibility, particularly when 
they consider the staggering costs of building a cement plant. 
But as highway and building construction grows apace, the 
present expansion appears well timed. 





Home Created as a Sculpture 
(Continued on page 43) 


In the future, the Whitings hope to add another wing of 
bedrooms and a carport. Then the downstairs will be used 
as a studio and a recreation room. A masonry barbeque will 
connect with the balcony at the opposite end from the present 
fireplace mass. Under the balcony, Whiting will have a 
workshop and forge. 

When these features have been completed, there still are 
future goals — landscaping their tree-covered three acres 
(they plan to buy two more), a small pond by the front 
flagstone stoop and a piece of decorative sculpture to stand 
on a stone projecting from the fireplace. 

The creation process for their home thus will go on for 
many years. This too exemplifies the principle of modern 
architecture that a house should be able to grow both in 
beauty and in utilitarian values as family needs arise. 











CANVAS SPECIALISTS 
“Burch, since 1882 Canvas Specialists, offers a com- 
plete service for industrial applicators. If you 
are using, or planning the use of canvas, consult 


BURCH MANUFACTORING CO. For Dodge’ a 
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see cownie 
emba mink = on back cover 


Available through these 
lowa stores: 


ALBIA ...... ...Loeb's 

AMES ............Lila B. Fromm Shop 
ATLANTIC Bullock's 

BEDFORD Thompson Mercantile 
BURLINGTON ....Newell's Fashions 
CARROLL Light's Apparel 

Mrs. J. H. Adamson 
The Elite Dress Shoppe 
.Bea's Shop 
Ellerbroek's 

Ramsay's 

Huber's 

CLEAR LAKE Oluf Hanson Store 
CORYDON ........Miss Virgie Merrick 


DES MOINES. .....Cownie Salon Furs 
200 S.W. Fifth Avenue 


Cownie's Downtown 
Corner 
800 Walnut Street 


MecNeil's Coat & Suit 
Store 


ELDORA .. .. .Mutz Style Shop 
EMMETSBURG. ... . Anderson's Style Shop 
ESTHERVILLE The Gift Garden 
FAIRFIELD Seifert's 
FT. DODGE. ...... Cownie Furs 
FT. MADISON. ... .Frary's Style Shop 
GRINNELL Virginia's 
GUTHRIE CENTER. Maxine's Dress Shop 
HAMPTON Swartz Apparel 
HUMBOLDT The Fashionette Shop 
IOWA FALLS. ..... Quality Royal Shop 
JEFFERSON .. Downes Style Shop 
KEOKUK ......... Sullivan & Auwerda 
LAKE CITY Farley's 
LAKE VIEW .......Domer's 
MARSHALLTOWN Ellis Company 
MONTEZUMA ... . Hill's Toggery 
MT. PLEASANT .... The Essex 
NEWTON ........Helma Cole's Style Shop 
OELWEIN ........The Ross Company 
OSKALOOSA ..... Seifert's 
OTTUMWA Seifert's 
Mrs. James Harvey 
POCAHONTAS .. . Peterson's Style Shop 
ROCKWELL CITY. .Vel-Zel Style Shop 
Cragin's 
Hope Miller's 
Pollyanna Shop 
Ryan Style Shop 
WASHINGTON ...E. M. Bridges & Co. 
WATERLOO 


CHARITON 
CHARLES CITY... 
CHEROKEE 
CLARION 


DECORAH 


Braley’'s 
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Surprising Simpson 


(Continued from page 49) 


a mavy veteran and a graduate of an 
electronics school. “This environment 
at Simpson is exactly what I was look- 
ing for,” he says. “I wanted a place 
where I could talk about mankind’s 
problems.” 

Gwen Groomes of Menlo comes from 
a more typical background. She came 
to Simpson because her mother had 
gone there and because she won a com- 
petitive scholarship examination. She 
likes the close faculty-student relation- 
ship and the fact that most of the 
students voluntarily attend the non-re- 
quired vesper services. Asked if the 
Vital Center program has been work- 
ing, she says, “You ought to hear the 
conversations in the dorms.” 





The Politicians Look 


at the Election 
(Continued from page 11) 


offices evenly in one other. On the 
other hand there are 38 counties where 
there is not a Democrat in a county 
office. 

These county-level officeholders con- 
stitute a potent political machine for 
the Republicans, one that is able to 
keep any tendency of the farming 
population to revolt fairly well in hand. 
Nevertheless, switches can and do hap- 
pen as the 1948 election so well demon- 
strated. 

In a general election the Democrats 
can count on good support in most of 
the industrial centers of the state and 
a few traditionally Democratic coun- 
ties. Otherwise, they must hope to 
pick up strength from a dissatisfied 
group such as farmers. In general, the 
Democrats do better when there is a 
small turnout. 

The following table shows that the 
potential Republican vote in Iowa is 
considerably greater than the Demo- 
cratic one. An even stronger disparity 
occurs in examining the results for 
other offices and in off-year elections. 


Iowa Presidential Election Results 


GOP DEMO. TOTAL 
1952 808,906 451,513 1,260,419 
1948 494,018 522,380 1,016,398 
1944 547,267 499,876 1,047,143 
1940 632,370 578,800 1,211,170 
1936 487,927 621,756 1,109,733 
1932 598,019 414,433 1,012,452 
1928 623,570 379,311 1,002,881 


The importance of the size of the 
turnout in an election is demonstrated 
by the 1948 balloting. The total vote 


in that year was 120,000 below the 
average of all presidential elections be- 
tween 1940 and 1952. And Truman 
won by 28,362. In 1952 Adlai Steven- 
son, with only 70,867 less votes than 
Truman, lost to Dwight Eisenhower by 
347,393 votes. 

Stevenson actually ran better than 
Truman in the eighteen most populous 
counties. His total vote in these coun- 
ties was 242,117 compared to Truman’s 
240,490 and Roosevelt's 1944 total of 
233,302. He beat out Truman in 
Jasper, Linn, Muscatine, Polk, Potta- 
watomie, Scott and Story counties and 
bested Roosevelt in nine of the eighteen. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Campaigns of both parties are geared 
to creating a better organization and a 
greater relative degree of enthusiasm. 

Speeches, advertisements, parades, en- 
dorsements and all the usual parapher- 
nalia of an election year are devoted to 
this double purpose. Issues play a 
supporting role. They create a person- 
ality for the candidate, provide reasons 
foz his supporters to continue their 
loyalty and point up different philos- 
ophies. At times they can be important 
in themselves if they deal with strong 
emotional or economic feelings. And 
it is then that groups can be brought 
into play to give them added mileage. 

There will probably be at least two 
interesting aspects of this year’s Iowa 
campaign. The Farm Bureau, which 
has played a strong role in the present 
administration, will be almost honor- 
bound to use its influence to the 
strongest degree. The liquor issue will 
take a back seat. Professional politicans 
are of the opinion that people are tired 
of hearing about it and somewhat re- 
sentful over the importance it has had 
in the past. 

While there does not seem to be any 
movement to make Iowa ‘wet,’ the 
‘dry’ vote does not appear as im- 
portant as it once did. Countryman’s 
defeat in the primary emphasized this 
as did some secret polls taken before 
that election. 

Basically, Iowa’s 1956 general election 
will be fought on the farm battlefield. 
By remaining an element of great 
leverage, the farmers have kept their 
political importance, despite dwindling 
ranks. 





Lake Laverne on the lowa State Col- 
lege campus is one of the best known 
scenic spots in lowa, although one : 
of the smallest. In this early fall 

picture, a couple feed ome of the 

lake’s delightful swans. John Fuller 
took the shot for the Bomb of 1956, 
which lent the plates for use here. 
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AUTUMN HAZE ‘brand Emba* natural brown mutation mink...by Cownie 











Gamin pert little jacket in the world’s most beautiful natural brown mutation mink .WNIE, FORT DODGE * BRALEY’S, WATERLOO ¢ DES MOF 


*Trademarks Mutation Mink Breeders Assoc nia Thoren Jewels — CARTIER Hat — Mr. John 











